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THE BOW IN THE CLOUD: THE TOKEN OF A COVE- 
NANT. 


One of the most important events described in the Bible is the 
one which occurred immediately after the flood. It appears from the 
narrative that the ark, which had floated over the stormy waters for 
one hundred and fifty days, had finally rested upon the summit of 
Mount Ararat. It is not stated definitely how far the flood had ex- 
tended. All that we know is that waters prevailed and increased 
greatly upon the earth, and all the high hills were covered. Fifteen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail; and God remembered Noah 
and all that were in the ark. And God spake unto Noah saying, 
Go forth from the ark thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy 
sons’ wives with thee. Bring forth with thee every living thing that 
is with thee, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. And Noah went forth, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him. And Noah builded an 
altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And the Lord 
smelled a sweet savor; and said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; neither will I again smite 
any more every living thing as I have done. While the earth re- 
maineth, seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease. And God spake unto Noah and 
his sons with him, saying, Behold I establish my covenant with you, 
and with your seed after you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any 
more by the waters of a flood; neither shall there be any more a 
flood to destroy the earth. And God said, This is the token of the 
covenant which I make between me and you and every living crea- 
ture that is with you, for perpetual generations; I doset my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth. ‘ 

Now we have in this brief passage taken from the Book of Gen- 
esis a description of a scene which occurred many thousand years 
ago and at the very opening of history, and at the same time a ref- 
erence to objects of nature, religious customs and various symbols ~ 
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which are familiar at the present time, all of which serve as wit- 
nesses of the truthfulness of the record. 

The story of the flood and of the scene on the mountain top has 
been often doubted, and much. discussion about it has continued to 
the present day, yet the witnesses are all often before our eyes, and 
their testimony is certainly unimpeachable. There is perhaps no 
event -whieh-is-confirméd, by So many. tradifions of the -nations of 
the earth than this very deluge. Fhere is’ rio’ scene “described-in the 
Bible which. has more evidence as to its correctness and therefore 
we may.‘take it as a test:¢asa.- Three kingdoms unite together in 
giving-their evidence... -The kingdom of nature in the bow, the re- 
ligious customs and beliefs embodied in the altar, the records of 
history preserve to us the testimony of the ancient people. 
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THE BOW IN THE SKY. 


Let us ‘take the bow in the cloud. It will be acknowledged that 
it was not the first time that a rainbow had been seen, but it was the 
first rainbow which had been attended with such a promise. The 

-combination of the bow with the altar is also very significant and 
‘both of them are emblems and pledges of the sacredness and in- 
. violability of the covenant. These witnesses confirm one another— 
witnesses which are still giving their testimony. 
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We may picture the scene and find evidence in the altar or get 
encouragement from the words. The bow in the cloud was a sym- 
bol to Noah as it may be to all who have the eye to interpret the 
laws of nature. We do not need to hesitate in taking God at his 
word. The supernatural is to many minds supposed to be a matter 
of superstition and some make natural laws their only object of 
study, but the relation in which God stands to those laws is like the 
writer of a book who may not be seen or heard, but God’s thoughts 
are blazoned out before the eye, even when unassisted by the in- 
struments which man has invented. We may place ourselves in the 
position of that little band upon the mountain-top, who looked out 
upon the world which had been swept by the flood. They looked 
up to the sky and saw the many colored bow and it became to them 
a token of God’s care, for the natural and the supernatural worked 
together, to show his love. The gloty of God is: shown when he 
speaks in material creation as well as in-the written word. There is 
sometimes a hidden light, both in the written and unwritten word. 
If it is not recognized, it is because the inner eye is defective, a veil 
is before the mind’s eye. 

“The word of the supreme being produces its effects because it 
comes from the truth, but not all have interpreted it alike. The re- 
ligions of the Jew and the Christian alone have been guided by the 
divine light to find the clue. The ancient Aryans had obsétved the 
struggle chiefly in the physical phenomena, and, not unriaturally, 
likened them to the strife between good and evil. Zoroastér applied 
this idea to the moral and metaphysical arrangements of the uni- 
verse, and it became the basis of his system of dualism. He ad- 
mitted the existence of an opposing principle against whom Ormuzd 
had constantly to contend to found his empire, a principle equal in 
power and intelligence to himself. The evil spirit Ahriman, like 
Ormuzd, had been eternal in the past. He had no beginning and 
had proceeded from no former being. This, however, destroys all 
progress in the moral government of the world. In other words 
there is no end to the contest between good and evil; no hope for 
man ; no real progress, even of creation; no kingdom of redemption, 
but an eternal conflict. No one is the victor.” This, however, is 
nat the system contained in the word revealed. 

The Duke of Argyle says: “It must always be remembered that 
the two ideas, that of a physical catitse and of a mental purpose, are 
not antagonistic, only the one is larger and more comprehensive 
than the other.” The Bible gives us a higher view than any that 
has come to us from paganism. It is an unseen hand that stretches 
the bow across the sky and makes it a symbol of safety to all that 
believe. 

. The ark itself was a symbol. “By faith Noah, being warned of 
God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark 
to the saving of his household; by the which: he condemned the 
world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith.” It 
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required faith to build the ark and so it may require faith to see the 
significance of the ark, 

The history of mythology is suggestive of the worship of the 
nature powers, but it teaches very little of the existence of the God 
of nature. On the other hand the Bible is always teaching us about 
as God's providence. In 
the garden he appeared 
as a voice—the voice of 
a father, and rebuked 
the first pair for their 
want of faith and for 
their disobedience. He 
appeared again, to the 
two brothers who came 
bringing their offerings, 
and rebuked the wrong 
spirit which Cain mani- 
fested, and commended 
Abel for his obedience 
and faith, He came 
again to the altar 
around which Noah and 
his family were gath- 
ered, and, after lifting 
up the arch of triumph 
in the sky, he made his 
promise to those who 
had obeyed his word 
and trusted his cafe. 
The ark itself was sig- 
nificant, for it was a 
symbol of a home to 
rg TETF aay who had _ been 
the. Los and Image OReccks Cncowel’ inwx. Obedient and entered its 

—~ 1 Gr sacred doors. The dove 

THE ARK OF THE EGYPTIANS. which brought back the 
green bough was an emblem of purity and faith. And so there may 
be everi at the present day a white-winged dove hovering about our 
homes. The narrative is a remarkable one and harmonizes with the 
view of God which is everywhere found in the scriptures. There 
is an old engraving in Bryant’s “Mythology” which represents the 
ark upon a quiet sea, with the rainbow forming an arch in the sky, 
while a white-winged dove brings the olive branch in its bill. Every 
part of the picture is significant of peace and safety. The storms 
have passed away, the floods have subsided, calm has rested down 
on the scene, and God’s care is everywhere manifested. (See cut.) 
How great is the contrast between this picture and the view of the 
flood with its stormy waters and dark clouds, and men struggling 

everywhere with the waves, many clinging to the rocks and the 
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mountain sides, but disappearing one after the other until the de- 
structive forces have lost their power, and everything in nature has- 
become “waste and void.” There is a lesson suggested by this pic- 
ture, which is in accord with the scene upon the mountain top where 
the survivors gather around the altar and listen while God gave his 
promise to them. We know not how the word came to them ;— 
whether it was a voice from out the sky or an inward revelation 
which enabled them to interpret the bow which lifted its arch above 
the mountain top. Its fulfilment has been repeated throughout all 
generations. We find in Pagan myths many reminders of this 
—_ upon the mountain which is so graphically described in the 
ible. 


The Hindus have a legend that the ocean was churned by plac- 
ing the mountain on the back of a turtle and using it as a drill. 
The divinities stood opposite to one another pulling the serpent 
which was used as a rope and by this means churned from the depth 
of the water the sacred soma, or the element of life. In the mys- 
teries of the Cabiri every dynasty ended with destruction. All men 
were destroyed except Menu or the ruler. Menu escaped in a vessel 
bound with a sea serpent, and became the great teacher of the peo- 
ple. Menwidd, the Welsh hero, sailed through the waters enclosed 
in the curvatures of the vessel Kydd, the forepart of which was 
stored with corn, but bound with the curved serpent. The Chinese 
have a tradition that there were ten periods before the flood but 
after the flood the throne of Fohi 
was established which was called 
the rainbow throne, for there 
were rainbow arches above it. 

The first sovereign in Brit- 
tany sailed in a wonderful ship, 
which moved without sails. His 
sanctuary was an island sur- 
rounded by a wide lake. It was 
called “the rock of supreme 
power,” “the place of tranquility.” 
Here he dwelt secure, having the 
rainbow for his girdle but pre- 
siding over the ship with the iron 
door which once rested on the 
summit of a lofty mountain. The 
Celts say that their great chief 
constructed a ship which had the 
form and name of the goddess THE BOAT OF OSIRIS. 
Ceridwen. The Peruvians have a story that their Viracocha 
emerged from the Lake Titicaca, and found refuge on a 
small island. The Navajoes have the story that they came up 
through three caves, one above the other and entered into a beauti- 
ful valley surrounded by mountains but a stream which was con- 
nected with the sea, burst through the hole through which they 
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emerged and filled the valley with a flood: The divinity, however, 
spantied the valley with. two rainbows which crossed one another 
at right angles: After this the water retired, and the people made 
their permanent homes in’ the valley. The Greeks have a story 
that Latona, pursued: by the’ serpent Pytho, took refuge in the float- 
ing island Delos. In the Egyptian mythology Isis was pursued by 
the monster Typho, but she fled with the youthful Horus to an 
island which floated in a lake neat Buto. The Hindus hold that a 
symbol of the ship is the lotus, that the calyx is the vessel itself, 
and the petals represent the pilot. Among the Hindus the ark was 
also symbolized by an image named Durga which was cast into the 
Ganges. They say Siva was within the womb of the ship during the 
prevalence of the flood, but.afterwards was conspicuous on the sum- 
mit of-Mt, Meru. 

Inachus was the first civilizer, the first navigator, the first 
ploughman and the first legislator. 

The Mexicans have a story of the rainbow as follows: The 
goddess Mixtli was walking in. the court of the temple, when she 
beheld a plume descending from heaven, bright with the hue of the 
rainbow. After this she became the mother of the chief divinity. 

The Hindus, as well as the Egyptians, carried certain vessels 
in their sacred rites which were evidently intended to represent the 
ark which bore the family of Noah. 

The lunar boat was a common symbol, as common as was the 
lotus. among the Hindus. A mountain also figures conspicuously 
in tfadition, reminding us of Ararat: Mt. Meru is often mentioned 
by the Hindus. Stone temples were constructed in the precise form 
of the.ship among the Celts. According to Iamblichus, the ship 
symbolized the great physical evolutions. 

The: name of Noah is significant in this connection, fot similar 
names are found in all lands and are the names of the first ances- 
tors and great king. In Greece the names Inachus, Argos, and 
Croats ‘are found, in Egypt Osiris, in Persia Mithras, in Peru Vera- 
cocha;-in China Fohi. These names differ from the first law givers, 
but they are significant as they represent. the earliest kings and first 
ancestors. . It is‘a- oo worthy of notice whether these names 
originated ‘in each land ‘separately or whether they were transmitted 
from the’ starting: pont 6f Mt. Ararat. .It is, however, interesting to 
know Chie Geaennoe: of-them were the names of navigators as well as 
ancestors. ; 

Arks or’ Hilts “were frequently mentioned in Egyptian 

mythology. Plutarch describes Osiris as going into his ark to 
avoid the fury of Typho. There were two festivals observed by 
the. Egyptians in Opposite parts of the year, thé one representing 
the fastening of: in:his tomb, -when the nights grew long and the 
winter came, the other in the spring when the Nile overflowed its 
banks, At this time the: image of Osiris was cremated .and it was 
the custom to go in.search of him. In another season they were 
accustomed to carry the sacred vessel to the. sea and’ then pour 
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some of the river water into it, at which a shout of joy was raised 
as if Osiris was found. In this way~the nation symbolized the 
operations of nature as well as the events of history. 

There were also women among the guides which became sig- 
nificant. Oannes was a man of the sea. This name became after- 
wards ‘quite common and is in the Bible given as the name of the 
Prophet Jonah. 

Throughout the east the argonauts are said to -have sent out 
a ‘dove; to see’ whether the passage through a dangerous part of 
the sea was safe. Deucalion is’ said to have settled where the 
dove lighted:- The very fact that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
brought to Greece from Egypt is significant. In Egypt vessels 
were carried in processions. It appears from the study of the Pagan 
myths that they nearly all hark back to the record, given in the 
book of Genesis and many of them even to the times of Noah. 
To illustrate: the ship Argo was a vessel in which the Argonauts 
made their famous voyage. One interpretation of this myth is 
that the story was modified to suit the demands of the Greeks, 
the ancestors of the Greeks having passed through the same 
general experience. [Eratosthenes claimed that the ship Argo 
was the first one ever built. It was also the first one that ven- 
tured upon the sea. It was built at the very beginning of time 
and was an oracular vessel. It was after placed in the heavens 
as a constellation or sign. 

Plutarch maintained that the constellation which the Greeks 
called Argo was the sacred ship of Osiris. Another author says 
that Juno gave a commission to build the ship Argo to Minos 
out of regard to Jason. The Romans made a distinction be- 
tween Janus and Saturn. Saturn was regarded by some as the 
son of Oceanus and by others as Coelus, or the sky. He was 
looked upon as the author of time. He was represented as hold- 
ing in his hand a serpent, whose tail was in its mouth, and so 
formed a circle. Inachus was regarded as the “father of gods 
and men,” and at the same time, as the author of peace and 
rest. He was the Poseidon of the Greeks, and was figured under 
the name of Dionysus, according to Greek mythology was ex- 
posed: in an ark and was wonderfully preserved. His history 
is closely connected with that of Bacchus. He taught the na- 
tions to build and to plant. He gave them laws. He also 
taught them to plant the vine, and to extract the juice of the 

. Mt. Meru was the place of his birth. Inachus was an- 
other of the Greek heroes wlio can be identified with Noah. 

The figures represent the symbols of the Egyptians and are 
suggestive of the strange superstitions which prevailed. But no- 
where do we see the people worshipping God and nothing to show 
that there was'a faith in a personal God. Another engraving is 
taken from the history of the heavens, compared with the doc- 
trines. of Moses, by the Abbe Pluche. In this ‘the gods of the 
Egyptians are represented with their various symbols. The Nile 
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key, and the Lotus in the hands. One goddess has the beak of 
a bird for a headdress. The figure of the Asp is conspicuous. An- 
other divinity is represented with the head of an ape. The cut 
represents the symbols of the divinities and illustrates the system 
of religion which prevailed in Egypt. 

One of them represented the goddess Osiris, the other Thoth. 
There are other figures which represent gods and goddesseswith 
the disk of the sun and the moon.above the head, showing that 
the Egyptians worshipped the heavenly bodies and animals and 
deified human beings, but had no conception of a personal God 
ruling above such as is taught in the Bible. The ram became the 
beloved animal of the inhabitants of Thebes, the ox and the cow 
became the favorite animals of Memphis. The ram and the goat 
were the favorite of other cities. The measure of the Nile in the 
hand was cafied the Nile key and was generally carried in the 
hands, sometimes a weaver’s beam a distaff or a lance was made 
the symbol of the divinity. In this way the common employments 
were associated with religious symbols, and the plants, and ani- 
mals, heavenly bodies, such as the sun and moon were associated 
together in their religious beliefs and ceremonies. We cannot re- 
gard these as marking an early stage of religious development for 
they continued to be prominent in the religion of Egypt long after 
the opening of history, even in the palmy days. ; 

This is in contrast to the teachings of the Bible. 

In Genesis the. following is written, “God said, let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them. According to this passage there was a progress from the 
reptile to the beasts and birds, and from these to man who was 
made to be supreme, but the Pagan systems of religion have made 
man in a sense subordinate to the brute creatures for human 
sacrifices were offered to the divinities of the sky, and even ani- 
mals were kept in the temples as embodiments of the divinity. 

The main question now is whether the system of religion con- 
tained in the Bible was a development from the various systems 
which prevailed among the Pagan nations. The belief has been 
that God revealed himself to the patriarchs of old, and that there 
was a continued pr s in his revelation until the time of the 
advent of Christ. The apostles then took up the torch of truth, 
and that the New Testament contains the foundations for the 
Christian religions which seems to be destined to supplant and 
take the place of heathenism. There seems to be arising, how- 
ever, a belief that this is a mistake and the tendency now is to 

put the Bible on a level with other books. It is only the result 
of religious development and. has no particular authority as the 
-word of God. 
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II. The narrative in Genesis gives to us an account of the 
origin of sacrifice. The Abbe de Pluche says: 

“We see Noah at his coming out of the ark, doubtless according 
to the usage common before the flood which goes back to the very 
sacrifice of Abel. We see the patriarchs long. before Moses burying 
their dead in an honorable manner. Jacob, without being acquainted 
with the ian customs, testifies his gratitude for the promise 
which God made to him in his dreams by setting up a stone in 
the very place where God had made.the promise to him, and conse- 
crated it as Bethel to his God. Prayers, offerings, consecrations, li- 
bations, sacrifices, are found among the patriarchs before Moses, and 
among such nations as had never heard of him because they proceed 

rom the Scriptures’ which lead us to the origin of things by 
showing us the unity of all nations in one single primitive family 
the true reason of the resemblance of their religious practices. 

The sacrifice of Abel consisted of that of an animal. “The insti- 
tution of animal sacrifice was coeval with the fall, and had reference 
to the sacrifice of our redemption. It appears to have been ordained 
as a standing memorial of the death introduced by sin, and of the 
death which was to be suffered by the redeemer.”’* 

The Mosaic account of the creation, the fall, and the expulsion 
from Paradise is, supplemented by the account of the deluge, but 
the sacrifice which was offered by Noah was attended by a promise 
of which the bow in the cloud was and is a symbol. The sacrifice 
made by Abel near the 
garden of Eden and the 
sacrifice by Noah on the 
mountain of Ararat have 
this element in common 
that God was present and 
added his blessing. God 
had respect to Abel and 
his offering but for the 
sacrifice of Noah he lifted 
up the Bow in the sky. 
That gathering on the 
mountain top is significant. 
Noah and his entire fam- 
ily were present and gath- 
ered about the altar, and 
were full of gratitude to 
God for his deliverance. 
They looked downward 
and saw that the waters : 
had been assuaged and the 
green trees were full of buds and blossoms. They looked upward. and 
saw the Bow in the sky. One answered to the other, and they were 
both full of promise for the future. To those who believe in God’s 


*Magee on the Atonement. Pp. 47-55. 
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promise and trust his word there is’a’ similar vision and a brighter 
hope. They trust that in the sweet flelds of Eden there sliall be 
another gathering where all who belong to the farnily of the faith- 
ful shall have visions which are in fulfilment of the promise. God’s 
covenant with Noah meant sémething more than’ material good. 
How different was a sacrifice by Noah 'on the mountain from 
that which was common among the pagans. According to Homer ° 
the deities feasted on the hecatombs of oxen. The Greeks poured 
the sacrificial blood over the flesh. The Hebrews poured it: out at 





“ THE ALTAR "OF SACRIFICE NEAR PETRA. 


the base of the’ altar. In the one case it was offering a carnal feast 
to the divinities; in the other it was offering a sacrifice of atone- 
ment, more properly at-one-ment: In the Psalms we read: “Will I 
eat the flesh of pulls, or drink the blood of goats?’ God sent the 
ravens with flesh to Elijah, but needs no flesh for himself. 

There “aré engravings” which represent the altars which were 
common in early days and venerable personages near the altars which 
might be taken-as representing the patriarch Noah. The resem- 
blance suggesting that the tradition contaified in the Bible was known 
at an early date among the Pagan nations. There are also engrav- 
ings which represent the boats floating in the water with figures in 
the boats, which have a royal bearing. These represent the gods 
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of the Egyptians., Certain stories have been traced out in Egypt re- 
cently which seem to indicate that there was a tradition of. the 
flood even in this land. It should be. said also that engrav- 
ings or etchings of. boats have 
eee recently been discovered in Egypt 
‘which are $0 rude as to suggest 
/ that they are boats that were com- 

mon before the time of the flood. 
| Another ‘point is. worthy of no- 
iP tice, however. There were many 
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ceremonies in Egypt in which the 
bearing of a. boat. with a sort 
’ of ark above the boat was. an im- 
portant part of the religious cere- 
monies. (See cuts.) 
There was a natural kinship 
| a between Jehovah and Israel, and 
> the sacrifice was an emblem of the 
3 covenant of God.. The presence 
of God was felt at the family, 
N feast, and he made himself. known 
s as a covenant-keeping God. There 
were many visions connected 
with sacrifices, and a promise al- 
ways attended: the vision. Noah 
upon the mountain top gained a 
vision of the bow in the cloud, and 
God made the promise that there 
should be no other flood. Abra- 
ham made a sacrifice in the plain, 
and he brought forth the furniture 
~— from his tent, the burning lamp 
et a er A eat tigen and the smoking furnace, and God 
bolas vont, La mesure de Wi ox ramet gent vewrm bade him: look up to the sky and 
3.4. 7va vor rw 
tbe de Loup. pow be Page 36 count io nee ey me —_—- 
‘ ise to that his seed shou 
THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 4s the starsin number. Jacob also 
awoke from his dreams and gained a glimpse of the mountains. They 
i pan = a ladder which reached the heavens with an- 
gels descending and ascending upon it. The angel a red to 
Manoah, the father of Sampson, and Manoah seed os biter and 
offered a sacrifice, and the angel made the promise to Manoah and 
his wife that a child should be given to them, a child that: should 
be a judge in Israel. God tested Abraham and he endured the test, 
showing a devotion as absolute as that of the pagans, for he was will- 
ing to sacrifice even his son Isaac,-the child of his old age. At the 
same time the loving kindness of ‘God. was exhibited as infinitely 
superior to the spirit of the pagan divinities, for he intervened be- 
fore the act.was completed, forbidding the ‘sacrifice itself: A ram 
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caught in the thicket, was sacrificed instead of Isaac, and the divine 
requirement was fully satisfied. 

When the children of Israel had ceased their wandering and had 
encamped in the plains near the mountains of Moab, Balak, the King 
of Moab, sent for the prophet Balaam, to come and curse the peo- 
ple. Three separate times an altar was erected and- offerings were 
made, but Balaam was overruled by a higher power and the curse 
was Overruled by a higher power and the curse each time was turned 
to a blessing, until the King exclaimed, “Neither curse nor bless 
them at all.” This sacrifice was on the mountain, the same as the 
others mentioned in the Bible. It is worthy of notice, however, 
that high places were used by the Pagans as well as by the patri- 
archs as place of sacrifice. 

In the sacrifice which was made by the prophet Elijah wher he 
was contending with the priests of Baal, he gained a great victory 
over the priests, for the fire descended from heaven and consumed the 
sacrifice and even licked up the water which had been thrown around 
the altar. The history of sacrifices is worthy of study, for we find 
great contrast between the sacrifice described in the Bible and those 
which were common in Pagan nations. It appears that nearly all 
Pagan nations were in the habit of sacrificing human beings, appar- 
ently thinking that the blood that flowed from such victims was ac- 
ceptable to their divinities. Those who are familiar with the ac- 
counts given by the early conquests of Mexico, will remember how 
human victims were led up to the summit of the pyramids and 
stretched upon the altars, and were sacrificed there. The heart was 
torn out and thrown into the face of the idol which represented the 
sun. The body was thrown down the side of the pyramid, and was 
seized by the people, who fed on them in their barbarous feasts. 
Altars have recently been discovered among the mountains just above 
the ancient city of Petra and with the altars are circular levers, obe- 
lisks and other objects showing that it was a sacred place to the 
ancient people who lived in this region. The contrast between the 
Pagan and the worshippers of the true God is illustrated by the 
great difference in their sacrifices. 

III. It was in connection with the sacrifice on the mountain that 
God was revealed as a covenant-keeping God, and the bow in the 
cloud was made a sign of the covenant. It was also in connection 
with the sacrifice by Abraham on Mount Moriah that the Abrahamic 
covenant was made, a covenant which was continued throughout 
Old Testament times and renewed in Christ, whose blood was the 
seal of the New Testament. In this we find a contrast again between 
the Bible story and pagan mythology. Aeschylus says it was the 
Titan Prometheus, the brother of Atlas, who revealed to men the 
rising and setting of the stars as a means whereby they may have a 
sure sign of stormy winter, flowery spring, and fruitful summer. 
Prometheus invented letters and numbers, the steed-drawn chariot, 
ships, and arts of divination. In fact all arts are from Prometheus. 
But Prometheus was doomed to suffering. The Babylonian story 
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is that a divinity brought the lightning, the fire from heaven, from 
the gods to man, but, like Prometheus, he was an outcast from the 
gods. This shows that according to the mythology of Babylonia 
and Greece, the benefactors of primitive humanity, were bound to 
suffer. In the Euphratean myth we. find a story of rebellion. 
For Eabani, who once ruled in the upper world, was doomed to sit 
on a throne in Hades, among the shades of the old time. He re- 
minds us of the Homeric gods who were gathered around Cronus 
and rebelled. These Titans, as they were called, were sent below 
to Tartarus. According to Berosus several of the Babylonian cities 
were built before the flood, and various arts were known, including 
writing. The details given in the inscriptions leave no doubt that 
the account in the Bible and the Babylonian story relate to the same 
event. The flood became a new starting point for the world in 
both histories. 

According to the Bible there was one God of the universe, not 
many, and this one has revealed himself to his people as their father. 
The Lord appeared to Noah to comfort him and his family. Josephus 
tells us that Noah was afraid lest God should drown the earth every 
year, and so he offered burnt offerings and besought God that nature 
might go on its orderly course, and God acceded to his request. 
He said, “If I shall at any time send tempests of rain in an extra- 
ordinary manner be not afraid of the largeness of the showers ; for 
the water shall no more overspread the earth. But I will give you 
a sign that I have left off my anger by my bow that shall appear 
in the cloud.” This interpretation has come down to us through the 
ages, and the rainbow is always accepted as a symbol of God’s mercy 
and constant favor, even in times of sorrow. 

IV. The contrast between the pagan divinities and Jehovah is 
thus manifest. According to the Babylonian account, Xisuthrus, the 
great ancestor of the human race—the Noah of the Pagans—was 
translated for his piety and dwelt with the gods; but Izdubar had 
a dream and wandered into the regions where gigantic monsters had 
control. From them Izdubar learned the road to the region of the 
blessed. Izdubar found a brother named Hea, who undertook to 
navigate the sea of air to the region where Xisuthrus dwelt. Coming 
near to the dwelling of-the blessed he had to cross the water of death 
to reach the land of the beyond. On arriving on the other side 
Izdubar was met by Urhamsi at daybreak. He described the deluge 
but was cured of the illness, and returns and finds that after inter- 
cession with the gods the ghost of Ea Bani, his friend, had arisen 
from the ground in which his body had lain. This is the first hint 
coming to us from the pagans as to their belief in the resurrection 
and a future life, but it is supposed to belong to a later age than 
that of Noah. 

The sacrifices were nearly generally attended with visions and 
promises from God which corresponded with the bow in the cloud. 

How great is the contrast between these various Bible stories 
and the pagan traditions and myths. It is claimed by some that we 
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have the same names in pagan mythology that we find in the Bible. 
Japheth, one of the sons of Noah, reappears in Iapetus, who was 
the father of Prometheus.’ But if this were true the history of Pro- 
metheus was very different from that of the sons of Japheth. _ Pro- 
metheus was bound to the rock and defied the gods, and suffered 

. because of his defiance. It is true that the spirit of revolt and de- 
fiance of God appeared at the tower of Babel; but as a result the 
people were scattered and lost their inheritance. 
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The kinship between Jehovah and Israel was embodied in the 
covenant, but two symbols were very expressive. The one was the 

‘ bow in the cloud, and the other was the altar of sacrifice. In the 
oldest pastoral or shepherd mode of life sacrifices were common. The \ i 
herd possessed a sanctity on this account. The sheep and goats 
were regarded as kinsmen and were called by name. (Human sacri- 

‘ fices afterwards came into vogue.) They were offered by the heath- 
en, but were condemned by the patriarchs and by the Mosaic 
_law. In Judges it is related that Gideon made an offering under an 
oak tree, and the angel of God appeared and touched the altar and 
there rose up fire out of the rock and consumed it. “And when Gid- 
eon perceived that he was an angel of the Lord he said, ‘Alas, O 
‘ Lord God! because I have seen an angel of the Lord face to face.’ 
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‘And the Lord said unto him, “Peace be unto thee; fear not: thou 


shalt not die,’” Thus we find a great contrast between the sacri- 
fices offered to’ the unséen God and the liuman sacrifices which were 
offered ‘to the heathen divinities. Before the departure of the Is- 
raelites from Egypt the lamb was taken and the blood was sprinkled 
on the door posts of the houses, and became a sign to the angel of 
death who was to entet the houses of the’ Egyptians and destroy 
their firstborn. It was the symbol of safety, exactly as the sacrifice 
by Noah upon the mountain top was to his family. 


_Thete was no such covenant, as is récorded in the old and 
new testament, known to any of the Pagan nations, each nation 
had its own methods of worship, its own divinities, which were 
generally the personifications of the nature powers, and its own 
system of sacrifices. The priests were in reality the officials, 
who offered sacrifices, and their great ‘effort was to inspire the 
people with a sense of terror. The high places were covered with 
altars, and human victims were often offered upon them. The 
animals were in reality nearer the nature powers than were the 
people themselves, and they had a-sense of security while the peo- 
ple were full of terror. 

The symbols of the heathen nations are very suggestive for 
they illustrate the strange’ superstitions which prevailed and show 
that there was no faith in a personal God. The people were full 
of terror. In fact, the religion of the Pagans, perpetuated the 
reign of terror. There is an engraving in Maurices antiquities 
which illustrates this point. In it is the ox, and a lion, and in the 
background the disk of the sun, with rays projecting, beside these 
two figures there is an eagle in front of a goddess whosehead is 
surrounded by a glowing nimbus also a sacred ox to which priests 
are offering sacrifices, above the bull is the winged circle. In the 
middle of the picture are two serpents holding aloft the cosmic egg. 

The history of navigation is traced back to these heroes, and 
this forms another connecting link. Cronus was a universal bene- 
factor, who reclaimed men from their savage way of life. Oranus, 
the king of Atlantis, found man in a barbarous state, but set 
about building cities. All of these myths seem to point to the 
same person, namely Noah, who was the first navigator and the 
first tiller of the soil, and was supposed to be the first one to 
build cities. 

Recent discoveries in Babylonia have carried back the date of 
civilization many thousands of years, but they do not overthrow 
the tradition of the flood nor refute the story of Noah and his 
family. In fact the very differences which have been found be- 
tween the races which first occupied the valley of the Tigris 
show that we have noparticular record of their migration,except 
as that which is contained in the disruption of the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues, but the evidence is that the 
three sons became the ancestors of the three great races which 
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were scattered and became the inhabitants of three great conti- 
nents, 

There are particular incidents in connection with mythology 
which confirm the idea that the Bible account is true in all par- 
ticulars. We may take the story of the dove as an illustration. 
The story of the dove is common. 

The :story of the three sons of Noah is correct. They have 
been often regarded as identical with the divinities which were 
worshipped by the Pagans under other _names. The tendency was 
among all the early races to elevate their first ancestor to a level 
with the gods. In this way we have ethnic divinities which are 
in reality only the human ancestors of the different races which 
have been exalted to the sky and worshipped as the gods. 

The fact that the descendants of the different sons of Noah 
migrated from the very region where Noah and his three sons 
first settled and made new homes for themselves, and developed 
separately from one another furnishes a confirmation for the 
Scripture account In other words, they were arks. They were 
sacred and significant. The Greeks borrowed their mysteries from 
a Egyptians, but always in celebrating the mysteries approached 
the sea. 

The list of the descendants of Noah is given in the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis. It contains the names of many of the ancient 
races who settled in and around Messopotamia and gradually be- 
came scattered until they reached the remote portions of the Asiat- 
ic continent. This chapter has not been refuted by any of the 
studies of the ethnologists, has been confirmed by the testimony 
of the monuments. The wonder is that it should have been 
- placed between the story of the landing of the ark and that of 
the building up of the tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. It is a calologen which can bear the test of time and 
proves that the writer who recorded it knew about the facts. The 
evidence is that Noah and his three sons became exalted as great 
heroes by the ancient people and were afterwards worshipped as 
divinities. -Ovid distinguishes between the giants and the gods. 
The giants or Titans were the deities who fled, but the gods 
were the patriarchs who were deified, though they bore another 
name. 














SOCIOLOGY OF ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN AUSTRALIA, 





BY R. H. MATHEWS, L.S. 
Corres. Memb. Anthrop. Soc., Washington. 


Introduction. 


So little of a definite and accurate character has yet been pub- 
lished on the sociology of the aboriginal tribes of Australia that I 
have prepared the following short article dealing with this important 
and interesting subject. 

I shall commence with the sociology of the Kurnu tribe, which 
is quite new to aboriginal literature. Some additional facts respect- 
ing the sociology of the Kamilaroi and some Victorian tribes will 
be used for purposes of comparison and reference. A fairly ex- 
haustive account, within a small space, is given regarding the mar- 
riage laws and succession of the totems in the Warramonga tribe 
in Central Australia. 

I was the first author to publish the divisions which I have de- 
nominated “Blood” and “Shade” respectively in any Australian 
tribe.* It has now fallen to my lot to be the first writer to report 
that exogamy has no existence in any of the Australian tribes which 
have been studied by me. 

This article will revolutionize or completely dispel all the anti- 
quated notions of previous writers regarding exogamy and sociology. 
at least as far as the aboriginal tribes of Australia are concerned and 
enable investigators to make a fresh start. 

The information regarding the Warramonga tribes has been ob- 
tained by me from several independent cofrespondents who have 
resided in the country of the Warramonga for many years. All the 
details respecting the Kurnu, Kamilaroi and Victoria tribes have 
been gathered by myself in the camps of the natives. 

In studying the sociology of the aboriginal tribes of Australia 
we are at once struck with the number of subdivisions of the people. 
which intermarry one with the other in accordance with recognized 
laws. The natives of some tracts of country are segregated into two 
parts or phratries. In other localities there is a bisection of each 
phratry,, making four divisions of the tribe. Among the inhabi- 
tants of other districts there are four subdivisions of each phratry. 
giving a total of eight sections. But whether there are two, or four. 
or eight partitions of the community, the fundamental principles 
governing the intermarriages are the same in them all. 

In tabulating the names of the subdivisions and trying to discover 
some uniform order of succession amongst them, it is found that 





* Journ. Roy. Soc. N. 8S. Wales, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 299-215. 
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the women of any tribe can be classified into two distinct sets or 
cycles, the members of a cycle reproducing each other continually 
in an established order. It is immaterial whether there are two or 
four or eight subdivisions, they are subject to the same law. If we 
take an example from the Warramonga tribe,.Table IV, infra, we 
see that Nungulli is the daughter of Napun Kadi, who is the daugh- 
ter of Narulla, who is the daughter of Nulcherri, who is the daugh- 
ter of Nungulli, which is the name with which we commenced the 
series. The order given in this series is absolutely invariable; any 
other order of succession of these four sections of women is out of 
the question. 

But if we attempt to find any infallible law of succession among 
the men, we are disappointed. For example, taking Chapulcherri-. 
the first name in the “Son” column of Table IV, although his mother 
is always Nungulli, his father might belong to any one of four sec- 
tions, depending upon whom his mother had married. Hence there 
_— possibly be any recurrent succession of the sections through 

men. : 

Although there are so many nominal divisions, called by various 
names, they do not break the tribe up into small independent de- 
- tachments. On the contrary we discover that the individuals be- 
longing to any cycle, phratry, section, or totem, do not collect into 
certain localities by themselves, separate from the rest, but are dis- 
persed indiscriminately throughout the whole Aribal territory in 
such a manner that members of every section are found in all the 
hunting grounds of the tribe. It is indeed possible for all the sec- 
5 and totems in the community to be represented in the same 

ity. 

Notwithstanding the apparent complexity of the intermarriages 
between the various sections, the matter is simpler than it looks. Ip 
studying the marriage laws explained later on, thé reader will be 
able to deduce that the matrimonial alliances are really between 
the grandchildren of a brother and the grandchildren of his sister. 
whether in the Knrnu, Kamilaroi, Warramonga or Victorian tribes. 
This relationship is not, however, so uniform or definite among the 
natives as it is among Europeans, in consequence of the custom in 
all Australian tribes, that a man looks upon his brother’s children in 
practically the same light as his own, and a woman takes a similar 
view of her sister’s children. 

The extent of country occupied by the aboriginal tribes possess- 
ing the three varieties of organization described in the following 

comprises about two-thirds of the entire area of the main- 
land of Australia. The Kurnu and Kamilaroi variety of sociology 
—s of four subdivisions of the community, extends over about 
two-thirds of New South Wales, the greater part of Queensland, 2 
wide zone through the center of South Australia, and more than 
half of Western Australia. ' 
‘ The organization represented by Table III, where the tribe com- 
prises only two divisions, covers the greater part of Victoria, about 
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one-third of New South Wales, and portions of Queensland. The 
Warramonga variety, containing eight subdivisions, as in Table IV. 
is representative of the sociology of the tribes scattered over an im- 
mense region in the Northern Territory, reaching northward from 
Alice Springs to Katherine river, and extending westerly from the 
Gregory river in Queensland, through the Northern Territory, as 
far as the Ord and Fitzroy rivers in Western Australia.* 
SocioLocy OF THE Kurnu TRIBE. 

The following is a short description of the sociology of the 
Kurnuf natives, located on the Darling river, in New South Wales. 
This tribe occupies both sides of the river from about Bourke down- 
wards to Winbar station, and extending back both northwards and 
southwards into the hinterland of the Darling for long distances. 
Their country also reaches up the Warrego river as far as Ford’s 
Bridge, a small village situated on that river. 

The community is divided socially into two primary phratries or 
moieties or groups, whichever of these names we choose to employ for 
purposes of distinction. These two divisions are named Mukkungur- 
ra and Kilpungurra, with their feminine equivalents Mukkungurra- 
ga and Kilpungurraga. The Mukkungurra phratry is again divided 
into two sections called Murruri and Kubburi; and the Kilpungurra 
phratry into two, called Ibburi and Ngumburi. In each of these 
four sections the names of the women are modified so as to distin- 
guish them from those of the men. The following table exhibits 
the masculine and feminine forms of each section name, what sec- 
tions can intermarry, and the section name of the resulting offspring. 

Taste I. 

Phratry. Husband. Wife Son. Daughter. 
Mukkungurra Murruri Ibbundyerra Ibburi Ibbundyerra 
Kilpungurra Kubburi Ngummundyerra Ngumburi Ngummundyerra 

Ibburi Kubbundyerra Murruri Murrundyerra 
Ngumburi Murrundyerra Kubburi Kubbundyerra 

The above table gives the phratry, husband, wife, son and daugh- 
ter on the same line across the page and requires no further explana- 
tion. - 

Besides the partition of the community into phratries and sec- 
tions as just explained, there is a further subdivision of the people 
into lesser groups, which bear the names of different animals, plants 
or inanimate objects, to which the name of “totems” has been given 
by anthropologists in America and Europe. 

Again, each phratry, as well as the sections of which it is com- 
foree. possesses a further distinctive division into Muggulu and 

gipuru, meaning sluggish blood and swift blood respectively. These 
segments may, for convenience of reference, be called “blood divi- 
sions.” 








ol. 2 N. S., pp. 185-187 and pp. 494-501, with map 
Tribes. 


.* * American Anthropologist, V: 
showing geographic distribution of the 


{ kangeege des Kurnu, etc.,” Bull. Soc. d@’Anthrop. de Paris, Tome V, Serie V, 
pp. 1838-139 


For the Initiation Ceremonies of the Kurnu, see my article in Mittell. 4’Anthrop. 
Geselisch. in Wien, Bd. XXXIV, pp. 77-83. 
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There is still another repartition of the community, which can 
be distinguished as “shade divisions.” These divisions are in reality 
an extension of ‘the “blood” castes, and regulate the camping or 
resting of the people under the shades of large trees in the vicinity 
of water or elsewhere. For example, when a few friendly families. 
or a party of hunters, are resting under the shade of a tree, the peo- 
ple who belong to the Muggulu “blood division” sit down in the 
shadow thrown by the butt or lower portion of the tree. The Ngi- 
puru people sit down to rest in the shadow cast by the higher 
branches of the tree. The Ngipuru folk, who occupy the outer mar- 
gin of the shade, are supposed to keep a strict watch for any game 
which may appear in sight, the approach of enemies or friends, or 
anything which may demand vigilance in a native camp. 

The phratries and sections intermarry as follows: A man of 
the Mukkungurra phratry and Murtruri section marries a Kilpungur- 
ta woman of the Ngummundyerra section. The children follow the 
Kilpungurra phratry the same as their mother, but they do not bear 
the name of her section. They are Ibburis and Ibbundyerras, being 
the tr ainwtenty section of their mother’s phratry. (See Table.) 
And the progeny, boys and girls alike, inherit the totem of their 
oes parent; thus, if the mother be a padamellin, so will the chil- 

ren. 

The castes or divisions of “blood” and “shade” must be taken into 
account in arranging the betrothals and marriages, and also in trac- 
ing the pedigree of the progeny. A man of ‘the Muggulu “blood” 
and the Butt “shade” marries a.Ngipuru woman of the Branch 
“shade.” In regard to the offspring, a Muggulu mother produces 
Muggulu children, who take their mother’s Butt “shade.” A Ngi- 
Sore produces Ngipuru children belonging to the Branch 
5 e.” . 

The castes of “blood” and “shade” are not necessarily coincident 
with the other divisions. For example, a Ngipuru man or woman 
may belong to either phratry or to any section; and a Muggulu 
individual has the same scope. 

As an evidence of the importance attached to the “blood” divi- 
sions, they are brought into prominence at the scarring of the bodies 
of the young men during the initiation ceremonies. A Muggulu 
youth has his shoulders and chest marked with shorter scars, whilst 
a Ngipuru youth has longer scars, to distinguish one from the other. 
See my “Mumbirbirri or Scarring the Body.”* 

The phratries, sections, totems, and the castes of blood and shade 
above described, are used in tracing out the pedigree of the parties 
to a matrimonial alliance. Upon this foundation, the actual mar- 
riages are regulated by a system of betrothals, which are made after 
a child is born, and not infrequently before that event. For ex- 
ample, they wish to determine what woman will be the proper 
wife for a boy A. The old men know who is the mother of A, whom 
we shall designate B. From this they find C, the father of B, or A’s 

* Journ. Roy. Soc. N. 8. Wales, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 262 sq. 
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grandfather in the maternal line. Next they discuss who was a 
sister of C, whom we shall designate D. Then, a daughter of one 
of D’s daughters will be the correct wife for A. 

In such cases, therefore, a brother’s daughter’s son mates with a 
sister's daughter’s daughter. This constitutes the normal or direct 
rule of marriage ; for example, a Murruri marries Ngummundyerra. 
as in Table I. But if C’s daughter’s son be allotted a spouse who is 
D’s son’s daughter, this is the union which may be distinguished as 
indirect—that is, Murruri marries Murrundyerra. In the former 
case Murruri marries a woman of the opposite phratry, but in the 
latter case he takes a wife from his own phratry, which exhibits the 
fallacy of all the old school theories respecting exogamy among Aus- 
tralian tribes. 

Another variation in the intermarriages of the sections allows 
Murruri to wed an Ibbundyerra or a Kubbundyerra. Further de- 
tails in regard to these marriages are passed over here, because they 
are explained in dealing with the Kamilaroi farther on. In both 
the last mentioned instances, Murruri must be of a different lineage 
to the Murruri of the preceding paragraph, but it is evident that he 
also marries a woman of either phratry which is another proof of 
the non-existence of exogamy. Furthermore, the above statements 
disclose the fact that the men of the section Murruri, taken in the 
aggregate can marry into any of the whole four sections of women 
noted in Table I. 

A page or two back it was stated that the children follow the 
phratry and totem of the mother, but this does not constitute exoga- 
my, because we have also shown that a Murruri, for example, can 
marry into either phratry, and consequently into either group of 
totems. 

In making the betrothals already referred to, the old men en- 
deavor, as far as the pedigrees will admit, to arrange that the broth- 
ers and sisters of certain families, shall intermarry with the brothers 
and sisters in certain neighboring families, whether in the same tribe 
or in an adjoining one. This has the effect of binding the two inter- 
marrying families together by ties of kinship, and thereby strength- 
ening their claims to consideration in the tribal councils. It also 
adds to their joint importance at the great gatherings which take 
place for initiatory ceremonies, barter and other purposes. 

SocloLoGy OF THE KAMILAROI TRIBES.* 

The Kamilaroi territory may be approximately described as ex- 
tending from Jerry’s Plains on the Hunter river, as far as Walgett 
and Mungindi on the Barwon, taking in the greater parts of the 
basins of Namoi and Gwydir rivers; New South Wales. 

The community is divided into two phratries called Dhilbai-and 
Kuppathin, with their feminine equivalents Dhilgaigun and Kup- 
oe wee my “Bora of the Kamiflarol Tribes,” see Proc. Roy. Soc,, Victoria, Vol. X, 


r my “Language of the Kamilaroi, etc.,” see Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 259-283. 
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pathingun. Dhilbai is again divided into two sections called Murri 
and Kubbi, and Kuppathin is similarly divided into Ippai and Kum- 
bo. In each of these sections the names of the women are slightly 
different from those of the men, as will appear from the following 


synopsis : 





TABLE II. 

Phratry. Husband. Wife. Son, Daughter. 
Dhilbai Murri Butha Ippai Ippatha 
Kuppathin Kubbi Ippatha Kumbo Butha 

Ippai Kubbitha Murri Matha 


Kumbo Matha Kubbi Kubbitha 


All that has been said in preceding pages respecting the Kurnu 
subdivisions into “shade” and “blood” castes, totems, descent, be- 
trothals, etc., apply to the Kamilaroi and will not be repeated. Mur- 
ri marries Butha, as in the table and she may therefore be called his 
“tabular” wife; or he has the alternative of marrying an Ippatha 
maiden instead. Again, a man of the Kubbi section, whose “tabular” 
spouse is Ippatha, can marry a Butha. That is, Murri and Kubbi 
can exercise their choice over the same two sections of women in 
the opposite phratry. 

There is a further mutation in the matrimonial laws. Murri of a 
certain. lineage can marry a Matha or a Kubbitha, and Kubbi has 
marital rights over the same two women. Put in other words, Murri 
and Kubbi can marry into both the sections of their own phratry. 
Examining these facts still farther, it becomes apparent that the men 
of any and every given section, taken collectively, can marry into 
the whole four sections of women set down in Table IT. 

The foregoing statements prove beyond question that there can- 
not be any exogamy in the Kamilaroi community. The same com- 
plete absence of exogamy is found among the tribes known as the 
Wiradjuri, Ngeumba, Wongaibon, Wailwan, Barkunjee and others 
in New South Wales. 

SocroLocy or Some TRIBES IN VICTORIA.* 


If we assume an approximate line drawn on the map of the 
State of Victoria from Geelong via Castlemaine to Pyramid Hill; 
thence via Lake Tyrrell to a point on the boundary between Vic- 
toria and South Australia where the 35th parallel of latitude inter- 
sects it; thence along that boundary southerly to the ocean; and 
thence by the sea-coast easterly to the point of commencement at 
Geelong. Here the people comprising all the tribes within the re- 
gion thus described are divided into two phratries called respective- 
ly Gamatch and Gurogitch, or mere dialectic variations of these 
names. The rules of intermarriage and the descent of the offspring. 
exhibiting the masculine and feminine forms of the names, can be 
easily represented in tabular form. The descent of the phratries and 
totems are in all cases through the women. 





- * See my ae Languages of Victoria,” Journ. Roy. Soc., N. 8. Wales, Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 70-1 
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Taste III. 
Phratry. Husband. Wife. Son. Daughter. 
A Gamatch Gurogitchgurk Gamatch Gurogitchgurk 
B Gurogitch Gamatchgurk Gurogitch Gamatchgurk 


According to the table, the Gamatch and Gurogitch intermarry 
one with the other, but this is subject to certain regulations. For 
example, take a Gamatch man and his sister; then the man’s daugh- 
ter’s child marries his sister's daughter’s child. In this case, which 
is the normal or “tabular” custom, a Gamatch marries a Gurogitch- 
gurk. In some instances, however, according to pedigree, the man’s 
daughter’s child mates with his sister’s son’s child, which gives the 
irregular custom of a Gamatch marrying a Gamatchgurk. It is need- 
less to add that these facts altogether disprove the existence of exog- 
amy among Victorian tribes. 

For a full account of the highly interesting partitions and repar- 
titions of the two phratries in these tribes, and also for a compre- 
hensive description of their ceremonies of initiation, the reader 
is referred to my “Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of 
New South Wales and Victoria,” (Sydney, 1904) pp. 84-132. See 
also my “Victorian Aborigines—Their Initiation Ceremonies, etc.,” 
American Anthropologist, vol. xi (1898), pp. 325-343- 

SOCIOLOGY OF THE WARRAMONGA TRIBE. 

In June, 1898, I published a short account of the sociology of 
the Warramonga tribe in the Northern Territory,*—a name given 
to the northern and central portions of South Australia. The home 
of this tribe is around the Tennant Creek telegraph station, reach- 
ing south to Davenport Range and northward to Whittington Range 
or thereabouts. 

The community is divided into eight sections, each of which has 
a distinguishing name for the males as well as for the females. Upon 
tabulating these names we discover that eight sections of the 
women can be classified genealogically into two separate sets, for 
which we may adopt the name of Cycles, each of which consists of 
four specific sections of women. Each cycle has perpetual succession 
and remains intact by means of its women, as in the following table: 





Taste IV. 

Cycle or Phratry. A 

Wife. Husband. Son. Daugther. 
Nungulli Chungari Chapulcherri Nulcherri 
Nulcherri Takamara Chupulla Narulla 
Narulla Taponunga Tapunkadi Napunkadi 
Napunkadi Champacha Chungulli Nungulli 

B 

Namachilli Chungulli Champacha Nampacha 
Nampacha Tapunkadi Taponunga Naponunga 
Naponunga Chupulla Takamara Nakamara 
Nakamara Chapulcherri Chungari Namachilli 





* Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, Vol. XXXII, p. 73. 
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In studying the upper half of the table or Cycle A, we notice that 
the women in the “Wife” and “Daughter” columns reproduce each 
other in a certain rotation. For example, Nunguili has a daughter 
Nulcherri; Nulcherri is the mother of Narulla; Narulla produces 
Napunkadi; and Napunkadi has a daughter Nungulli, being the sec- 
tion name with which we started. This series is continually repeated 
in the same order, no matter which name we. commence with. If 
we take the women in the lower half of the table, Cycle B, we ob- 
tain a series which repeats itself forever in the same manner. 

Taking the first name in the table we see that Chungari marries 
Nungulli, Takamara weds Nulcherri, and so on for all the others. 
These are the normal and most general alliances and may therefore 
be distinguished as “tabular” marriages. In my article of 1898 al- 
ready quoted I showed that Chungari had the “alternative” of mar- 
rying a Narulla, and that Taponunga could marry a Nungulli— 
that is, that these two men could reverse their wives, so to speak. IJ 
also showed that Chupulla could take Namachilli as an alternative 
wife and that Chungulli could espouse Naponunga in the same re- 
verse order. 

In 1901 when further reporting the Warramonga sociology, I 
again drew attention to the “alternative” wives. At the same time 
I reported that a man had the further prerogative of marrying into 
a third section of women, which I denominated the “rare” rule of 
marriage.* Shortly after writing the article published in 1go1, J 
gathered additional details from-my correspondents residing in that 
district, which prove that a man can espouse still another woman 
from a fourth section, which I have denominated the ‘‘exceptional” 
law. + Up to the present time, so far as I am aware, no other au- 
thor has described either of the two last mentioned alliances—the 
“rare” and “exceptional”—in any of the tribes of Central or North- 
ern Australia. 

Let us now submit a brief explanation of the inter-marriage of 
‘the Cycles and Sections. Taking the first man in the “Husband” 
column of Table IV we see that Chungari marries Nungulli as his 
“tabular” spouse. He can instead take a Narullo as his “alterna- 
tive” wife. Both these women belong to Cycle A. Taponunga 
marries the same two women, but he takes Narulla as his “tabular” 
or Nungalli as his “alternative” wife. 

Again, Chungari, if of the proper lineage, could marry a Napo- 
nunga as his “rare” wife, or a Namachilli as his “exceptional” 
spouse. These two women would be obtained from Cycle B. A 
Taponunga man could marry the same women that Chungari could. 
but he would take Namachilli as his “rare” 


* Queensland Geographical Journal, 1901, Ke sare pp. 70-75. 
7 American Anthropologist, Vol. 7, N. 8., 
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CHINESE DRUMS, BELLS AND TOWERS. 





BY HENRY PROCTOR, M.R., A.S. 


A most interesting work on this subject has been published under 
the auspices of His Brittanic Majesty's Government for the Board 
of Education, South Kensington.* The first chapter is devoted 
to an historical introduction. According to one author Chinese 
history i is carried back by some to a mythical period of fabulous an- 
tiquity ; their first man, Pan Ku, merging from chaos as the embryo 
of an all-productive cosmic egg or atom, He is followed by a mythi- 
cal series of celestial, terrestrial, and human rulers, some of the last 
of which were called Yu Ch’as (the West-having) because they 
lived in trees in those days, and others Sui Jén (the Fire Producers, ) 
the discoverers of the primitive friction hand-drill of wood. In the 
. second chapter, which deals with “Sculpture,” he says that “there 
are no relics of carved stone in China to be compared in importance 
or antiquity with the ancient monuments of Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Susa. The chief materials of Chinese buildings have always been 
wood and bricks, so that stone is generally used only for architec- 
tural accessories, and for the decoration of interiors. The highest 
reverence is paid to any ancient relics of stone and bronze with in- 
scriptions, a long series of books under the heading of Corpus Ins- 
scriptionum having been printed during the last thousand years, the 
bibliography of which would fill many pages. Two indispensable 
dictionaries of the ancient script for the antiquary are the Shuo Wen. 
compiled by Hsu Shén in A. D. too, as an aid to the decipherment 
of the old books carved on tablets of bamboo, and the Shuo Wén 
Ku Chow Pu by Wu-Ta-Chéng, a high official of the present reign. 
published in 1884; with a preface by Pan Tsu-Yin, President of 
the Board of Punishment; being a collection of some 3,500 charac- 
ters of. the script of the Chou dynasty (B. C. 1122-249) reproduced 
in exact facsimile from actual specimens of stone, bronze, seals and 
pottery of the period. 

The most cherished relics of the Chou dynasty are ten stone 
drums, now installed in the two side halls of the principal gateway 
of the Confucian temple at Peking, where they were placed in the 
year 1307 by Kuo Shou-Chong, the famous minister and astronomer 
of the reigns of Kublai Khan and his successor. They are really 
mountain-boulders, roughly chiseled into the shape of drums about 
three feet high.. The inscriptions on the drums comprise a series 
of ten odes, a complete one being cut on each drum. They celebrate 
an imperial hunting and fishing expedition in the country where the 
drums were found, and relate how the roads had been levelled and 
the river courses cleared for a grand battue carried out by troops of 


* “Chinese Art,” by Stephen Bushell, C.M.G., B.Sc., M.D., late physician to H. 
B. M. Legation, Peking. 
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warriors. A facsimile of the first inscription is translated somewhat 
as follows: 
“Our chariots were solid and strong, 
Our teams of well-matched steeds ; 
Our chariots were shining and bright, 
Our horses all lusty and sleek. 
The nobles gathered round for the hunt, 
And hunted as they closed in the ring, 
The hinds and the stags bounded on, 
With the nobles in close pursuit. 
Drawing our polished bows of horn, 
And fitting arrows to the strings, 
We drove them over the hills; 
The hoofs of the chase resounded, 
And they herded in close-packed mass, 
As the drivers checked their horses. 
“The hinds and stags pressed swiftly on, 
Till they reached the great hunting park, 
He drove on through the forest, 
And as we found them one by one, 
We shot with our arrows the wild boar and elk.” 


In Chapter III dealing with architecture he says: “The first im- 
pression given by the view of a Chinese city from the parapet of 
the city wall—whether it be Tientsin, with the 150,000 houses, of 
its population of shopmen and artisans, or Peking, with its temples. 
its imperial and princely palaces and its public buildings—is that of 
a certain monotony, resulting from the predominance of a single 
type of architecture. China, in fact, in every epoch of its history 
and for all its edifices, public or private, has kept to a single archi- 
tectural model. Again it is a cardinal rule in Chinese geomancy that 
every important building must face the south, and the uniform orien- 
tation resulting from this, adds to the general impression of monot- 
ony. Ruins in China afe rare, and we must turn to books to get some 
idea of ancient architecture. The first large buildings described in the 
oldest canonical books are the lofty towers called #’ai, which were us- 
ually square and built of stone, rising to the height sometimes of 300 
feet, so that they are stigmatized as ruinous follies of the ancient 
kings. These towers were of three kinds, storehouses, for treasures. 
watchtowers and astronomical observatories. Among the later rep- 
resentatives are the towers of the great wall, which were built of 
stone with arched doors and windows. 

Chapter IV. is devoted to “Bronze.” From the earliest antiquity 
the Chinese are recorded in their annals and traditions to have been 
acquainted with the art of building and chiselling bronze, and the 
examples which have survived to the present day reveal something 
of their archaic history and primitive superstition. During the third 
millenium B. C. the technical methods were gradually improved till 
weco.me to the reign of the great Yu, the founder of the Hsia dynas- 
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ty, who is recorded to have cast the metal, sent up as tribute from 
the nine provinces of his empire into nine tripod caldrons of bronze. 
Copper was highly valued during the ancient dynasties and it is 
often referred to in the older books under the name of Chin, or 
“metal,” being the metal, par excellence, of the period. It was used 
with an alloy of tin in the fabrication of bells, gongs, sacrificial uten- 
sils, axes, hatchets and halbert heads, and trident spears, swords. 
spades, hoes, arrowheads and concave mirrors. The five colossal 
bells at Peking cast in the reign of Yung Lo {A. D. 1403-1424) 
weigh about 120,000 pounds each, are 14 feet high and 34 feet in 
circumference. They are covered inside and out with Buddhist Scrip- 
tures in Chinese script, interspersed with Sanskrit formulae. An 
ancient bronze bell of the Chou dynasty, has the following in- 
teresting inscription, which is anterior to the 7th century B. C.: 

“I, Kuo Shu Li, say: Grandly distinguished was my illustrious 
father, Hui Shu, with profound reverence he maintained a surpass- 
ingly bright virtue. He excelled alike in the rule of his own domain 
and the liberal treatment of strangers from afar. When I, Li, pre- 
sumed to assume the leadership of the people and to take as a model. 
the dignified demeanor of my illustrious father, a memorial of the 
event was presented at the Court of the Son of Heaven, who gra- 
ciously honored me with abundant gifts. I, Li, humbly acknowledge 
the timely gifts of the Son of Heaven, and prociaim their use in 
the fabrication for my illustrious father, Hui Shu, of this great 
sacrificial bell. Oh, illustrious father, seated in majesty above, pro- 
tect with sheltering wings us who are left here below. Peaceful and 
glorious extend to me, Lii, abundant happiness! I, Lii, and my sons 
and grandsons for ten thousand years to come, will everlastingly 
prize this bell and use it in our ritual worship.” 

Altogether this excellent work forms a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the past and present of the Chinese Empire. 
The volume is embellished with 104 illustrations, with facsimiles 
and translations of. inscriptions. 





A COLLECTION OF EARLIEST PRINTED BOOKS. 


In the early days of printing it was customary to prepare special 
copies for members of royal families, bishops, cardinals and the 
nobility, and many of them were decorated in a most elaborate and 
costly manner. Mr. Morgan has made a collection of these which 


‘ is of great value and interest. He is also the nossessor of at least 


one unique book—the only copy known of.an atlas of the different 
ports of the Mediterranean, with descriptive text in verse, which 
was printed by Bartholomeo Dalli Sonnetti in Venice in 1476. It 
is a curious volume. 

The first printing press set up by Gutenberg and Faust passed 
into the hands of the latter at the dissolution of their partnership, 
but Gutenberg immediately began to build another, and as soon 
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as it was finished, in 1460, he issued an edition of Janna’s “Cathol- 
icon,” which is the third book printed and is also very rare. Mr. 
Morgan’s copy is in perfect condition. The neighboring cases con- 
tain other early books printed by Gutenberg, and his -imitators, 
showing the improvement made in the art. There is a copy of the 
first book printed in Roman type. It was published at the monas- 
tery of Sabiaco, in 1465. Up to that date Gothic type had been 
used exclusively. 

Mr. Morgan’s collection also contains a copy of the first book 
written by an Englishman—Richard the Bury’s “Philobiblon,” 
which was printed at Cologne in 1473. It is one of the rarest of all 
books and very highly prized. The first edition of Petrarch, printed 
in 1470; the first illustrated book, published in 1488 ; the first edition 
of Homer’s Iliad,.of Dante and other classics, making a superb set; 
the first English book—“The Historie of Jason,” printed by Caxton 
in London in 1475; the first edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
1484; the first book printed in London; the first printed at Oxford; 
the first. book on sports, printed at St. Albans in 1486; the first 
book printed in Paris and the first in Rome, and a large collection 
of the first prints of Aldus, the founder of the Aldine Press, can be 
found here. 

Mr. Morgan’s collection is almost complete; it lacks only a few 
copies of being a perfect collection of all the books printed between 
the invention of the art and the year 1500. He is adding to this 
constantly, and hopes to be able to fill in the gaps. During his 
present journey he has made several purchases, but people here do 
not know exactly what they are. The other day one of the London 
papers which is devoted to book news contained an announcement 
of the sale of five volumes for $100,000; but the tities of the books 
and the names of the seller and purchaser were not given. Mr. 
Morgan is supposed to have been the chief figure in this mysterious 
transaction, but the facts will not be known until his return to this 
country. This announcement has provoked several) earnest protests 
m the English press against permitting the most precious gems of 
British libraries to go to America. At a recent Shakespeare com- 
memoration banquet Sidney Lee complained that American collec- 
tors were stripping Great Britain of all the early editions of Shakes- 
peare’s plays and other books which have been considered. national 
heirlooms... As an- illustration he mentioned the fact that at the 
auction sale of the library of the late Locker Lampson of Rowfant 
twenty-seven copies of Shakespeare’s works, printed in the lifetime 
of the author, were gobbled up by American bidders. But as long 
as Afmericans are willing to overbid English buyers the latter have 
nothing to complain of. 

The most valuable book owned by Mr. Morgan, and one of the 
most valuable in the world, for which he paid $50,000, is a manu- 
script “Book of Hours,” prepared for the Queen of Naples in 1390 
by Julio Clovio, a celebrated artist. It is about the size of an ordi- 
‘ary prayer-book, and every page is illustrated with miniatures and 
other designs. The covers are of solid gold. exquisitely chiseled. 
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Mr. Morgan has gone in for manuscripts a itd deal, but his 
collection is not on exhibition. It is locked up in the safe deposit 
vault. He has invested many thousands of dollars in autograph 
letters. 

The highest price ever paid for an autograph letter was $5,150 
for one written by Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. The next high- 
est was $4,525 for a fourteen-page epistle written by Mary Queen 
of Scots to a British nobleman in 1 sf. 

From Record-Herald Witttam E. Curtis. 





THE PUEBLO PEOPLE AS CITIZENS. 


The Pueblos never attempted to exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship under the Mexican government, and were from the very begin- 
ning of Spanish authority left to govern themselves in their own 
way. There has been very little change in their habits of living 
since the time of their discovery. 

The laws of the Pueblos are simple, but they are complete and 
are thoroughly in force. Serious crime is unknown and minor of- 
fenses are severely punished. The patriarchal influence is very 
strong. The paternal influence is stronger, and the respect shown 
by the young for their parents and elders is an example for every 
civilized race. The children are never disobedient and are never 
spoiled; parents are never neglectful and never harsh. Conjugal 
fidelity is esteemed as the highest virtue, and its violation is pun- 
ishable by death. The rights of women are clearly defined. The 
man tills the fields and they belong to him. He owns the live stock 
and the tools, and everything that pertains to outdoor life. For 
the same logical reason the wife is the owner of the house and all 
it contains, and has control of the children until they have reached 
years of maturity. No man can interfere with the internal affairs 
of a household. No woman can dictate what shall be done upon the 
farm. If a husband ill-treats his wife or children ; if he neglects 
to support them properly; if he is unfaithful in any way, or if he 
wastes his earnings in dissipation or speculation, he is evicted from 
his home, and if he does not reform after the admonition of his eld- 
ers and the village council he will be evicted from the pueblo and 
becomes an outcast. He may seek a home in a neighboring village, 
but he will not be received there; he may find employment on the 
railroad, or in some town along the line, but the attachment of the 


Pueblo for his home and his native village is so intense that this 


self-exile would be the severest punishment that could be inflicted 
upon him. 
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THE UNIVERSITE ST. JOSEPH, OF BEYROUTH. 





BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


It is not generally known in the United States, as it deserves to 
be, that the Université St. Joseph of Beyrouth, Syria, has made it 
possible for American students desiring to acquire a sound knowl- 
edge of oriental languages and of Hebrew, Greek and Roman his- 
tory to obtain an excellent education in these subjects. It also sup- 
plies an oriental training sufficient to equip students either for mis- 
sionary work in the east, or for professorships of Biblical learning. 
such as can hardly be obtained elsewhere. By joining the new 
“Faculté Orientale” of the University, which was organized in 1902. 
and paying the extremely moderate fee of 200 francs per annum, a 
student is free to attend all the numerous courses of studies and 
lectures and to use the large library, and attains all the other privi- 
leges. 
It should be stated that the University is carried on under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, which has in recent years 
reiterated the desire of the “Holy See” that oriental studies should 
be more fully followed than formerly by its theologians. 

The University curriculum is not, however, at all designed 
merely for the “training of ecclesiastics, but is specially framed to 
suit a man of affairs desiring to take up a scientific or professional 
career in the Orient. Although the University prospectus does not 
allude to this, the course of lectures held there is also extremely suit- 
able and valuable for any person intending to take up the study of 
ancient archaeology as connected with Western Asia, Egypt and 
Eastern Europe. 

The basis of instruction is Arabic, a language of such richness 
and structure that its knowledge insures a possibility of easily ac- 
quiring comprehension of all the other Semitic idioms. The medium 
of teaching is French, and the term of study advised three years. 
but attendants may come to a course of lectures for as short a term 
as they please. Regular students have to attend the classical Arabic 
course three years, and the Syriac and Hebrew courses for two 
years; comparative Semitic studies one year, Oriental History and 

y three years, and Oriental Archaeology two years. It 
is also possible for students to learn the Arabic dialects, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Hebrew and Greco-Roman Antiquities. 

What are termed the “free students,” that is, those who select 
their own branches of study, of course would only take up such of 
the several subjects as they prefer. 

The University has just published the Bulletin of the studies 
that have been carried out during 1904-5 and a summary of this 
will provide an excellent idea of the curriculum. In Oriental 
Archaeology, Professor P. S. Ronzevalle lectured upon the systems 
of writing of Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia and Cyprus, and upon 
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various Asianic Scripts, including the Hittite. He announced his 
adherence, for the present, to De Rouge’s theory of the origin of the 
Phoenician and Greek alphabets from the Egyptian hieratic. The in- 
crease in material for the study of the subject from the Cretan hiero- 

lyphs and the immense collection of texts now available by the pub- 
ication of the “Corpus Inscriptionem Semiticarum,” induced Peré 
Ronzevalle to devote all the first term of 1905 to a discussion of the 
development of the Phoenician alphabet, reserving for the end of 
this year his lectures upon other scripts. Two courses of addresses 
were occupied with the numismatic evidences, which since Dr. Rou- 
vier’s works upon the Phoenician coinage of Syria has been so much 
augmented. It is to be hoped these lectures will shortly be pub- 
lished, for since the time of Lenormant’s work, when Phoenician 
numismatic study was in its infancy, scarcely anything except essays 
by M. Balielon has been done. 

The Coptic course is under the supervision of Peré Mallon, whose 
Coptic Grammar has achieved such a success, but who for his col- 
lege pupils uses Steindorf’s “Koptische Grammatik.” The literature 
mostly employed was the “‘Acts of the Egyptian Martyrs,” published 
in a French translation of Peré Hyvernat, 1886, and the collection 
of Goptic Ostraca published by the “Egyptian Exploration Fund.” 

Greco-Roman Antiquities are under the charge of Peré Jalabert 
who last year edited the most interesting painted funeral stelae of 
Greek Mercenaries at Sidon. His lectures were entirely devoted to 
epigraphy, and the series of inscriptions selected were chiefly those 
relating to the Roman wars and dominion in Palestine. Texts re- 
lating to the two Agrippas and to other Syrian princes were also 
included. 

In the autumn session of this year Peré Jalabert will take up The 
Worship of the Emperors in the Provinces and at Rome. The cults 
and religions of Syria in Roman times and again return to the Ro- 
man army in Syria and Judea, mostly in reference to military di- 
plomas. The commerce of Roman Syria and the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions will also be discussed. The Hebrew classes, under Professor 
Meyrand, will be entirely devoted to the Old Testament. 

History and Geography, under Professor P. H. Lammens, is 
concerned chiefly with the times of Mahomet and the Caliphs, and 
the modern administration, ethnography, productions, commerce and 
climate of the Lebanon district. 

The Arabic and Syriac courses include Grammar and Gram- 
matical Theories, Rhetoric, Literature and History. 

Full particulars of the aims and arrangements of the University 
can be obtained by a letter to the Secretary at Beyrouth, and it is 
to be hoped that some American scholars will avail themselves of the 
great facilities for acquiring knowledge offered by the learned Fa- 
thers who have exiled themselves from France in order to aid the 
progress of civilization in the East. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 





BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


AUTHENTICITY OF CAvE-Picrures. The authenticity of the 
animal and other pictures on the walls of the caves in southern 
France, etc., has been doubted by some authorities, who refused to 
believé them the work of primeval man. All doubt in the matter, 
however, seems to have been dispelled by recent discoveries of such 
engravings covered by a stalactitic deposit, which has both preserved 
them'and at the same time proved their antiquity, which their rude- 
ness corroborates. Reports on these new caves have been made by 
Capitan and others (in R. del ’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904). 

ANcriENT Ecyprians. As the result of the observation of some 
1560 crania representing 6000 years of ancient Egyptian history, 
and nearly all belonging to the Province of Thebes, Messrs. A. 
Thomson and D. Randall-Maciver, in their interesting and valuable 
monograph, “The Ancient Races of the Thebaid (Oxford, 1905),” 
find that, in this region, there have always existed two types,— 
negroid, non-negroid,—represented in the proportion of 1:4, or 1:5. 
Dr. Giufftida-Ruggeri, who reviews this monograph (A. Soc. Rom. 
di Antr., 1905, pp. 311-312), expresses the opinion that compara- 
tively few of the so-called “negroid” crania are such in reality. The 
two types in question represent rather the coarser and the finer 
types of the Mediterranean stock, varieties found probably in all 
portions of the Mediterranean area. In a collection, e. g., of 210 
Sicilian skulls, Dr. Giuffrida-Ruggeri found a dozen of the coarser 
type and two negroid. He also hesitates to assign to the oscilla- 
tions in cranial capacity, noted by the authors for the various dynas- 
ties, any great importance, holding them to be of statistical origin. 
Thomson and Randall-Maciver find no evidence of the existence of 
pigmies. Such small skulls as were discovered belong with long 
bones that indicate average stature or a little below it. 

“AEGEAN Money” IN SarpINIA. In the Museum at Cagliari, 
Sardinia, are three bars of copper resembling in shape the outspread 
hide of an animal and having marks on both sides, the form of which 
is Said to be “Aegean.” They were found at Serra Ilixi, in the Prov- 
ince of Cagliari, and have been described by Pigorini. (Bull. di 
paletnol. Ital., 1904), who compares them with similar objects from 
Cyprus, Crete, Chalkis and Mycenae, and thinks that they are “‘tal- 
ents,” like those catried by the tribute-bringing Kefti of the Egyptian 
monuments: H. Schmidt (Zbl. f. Anthr., 1905, p. 110), who calls 
attention to the resemblance to hides outspread, suggests also com- 
parison with Schliemann’s “Homeric talents.” Comparison with 
similar objects ir: America would seem to be in order. 
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ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Edited by 
Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


A NEW ASPECT OF THE SUMERIAN QUESTION. 


“A new Aspect of the Sumerian Question,” is the title of an 
article by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., in the January Journal of Semi- 
tic Languages. Some fifty years ago it was supposed that a race 
speaking an agglutinating idiom had occupied the Babylonian plains 
before the Assyrians, and that Semitic civilization had gained a foot- 
ing in the country by grafting itself to this anterior civilization. To 
this language Hincks gave the name of Accadian, which, though 
proposed by him with all reserve, seems for many years to have 
enjoyed a certain amount of favor. Oppert, however, took Accadian 
to be absolutely synonymous with Assyrian, both simply implying 
the Semitic speech of Nineveh and Babylon, the language of the 
third column of the Achemenian cuneiform inscriptions. 

The Sumerian theory was not accepted off-hand, and after fifty 
years the “Sumerian problem” is still far from having reached 
a solution that can be regarded as altogether satisfactory. It was 
at first assumed that the Accadian language has disappeared, but 
by means of monuments a ““Turanian” text had been found, writ- 
ten in Assyrian cuneiform characters. It was then proclaimed that 
the forerunners of the “Assyrian Semites on Babylonian soii had 
spoken an Ural Altaic tongue, more especially allied to the Finnic 
group, that they had reached a high state of culture, and that they 
had communicated to the Assyrian immigrants their cuneiform 
graphic system. 

In the Journal Asiatique for June, 1874, M. Joseph Halévy 
assailed this theory and also attempted an interpretation of the texts 
totally different from that of the Accadians. He held that the 
presence of an Ural Altaic speaking people on Mesopotamian soil 
was proved neither by the monuments, which all belong to Semitic 
art, nor by the geographical names—also Semitic—nor yet by the 
evidence of writers. Dr. Halévy was a strong and consistent advo- 
cate of the “anti-Sumerian” hypothesis for a period of over thirty 
years, and it was by his insistence upon the absurdities to which 
his opponents were led, that forced from them the admission that 
a considerable number of phonetic values attaching to the signs of 
the cuneiform syllabary were of Semitic origin. The number of signs 
placed in this category grew until at present at least one hundred 
of such phonetic values are by common consent admitted tc be de- 
rived in one way or the other from Semitic words. 

At the International Congress of Orientalists in 1881, Professor 
Paul Haupt presented a paper on “Die Sumerisch-Akkadische 
Sprache.” To this paper he has attached an appendix by Professor 
Otto Dorner, in which that eminent scholar showed that the “Ak- 
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kadian,” as it was then generally called, showed no affinity to the 
“Ural-Altaic” group with which “Sumerologists” were disposed to 
class it. Hommel contends that the Sumerian belongs to the Altaic 
branch of the Ural-Altaic group, and in his latest work, ““Geographie 
und Geschichte des Alten Orients,” he furnishes a list of Sumerian 
words, with their supposed Turkish equivalents. The most recent 
writer on the “Sumerian” problem, Fossey, in his Manual d’ Assyrio- 
logie, Ch. 11, has attempted a refutation of Halévy’s “Anti-Sumer- 
ian” hypothesis, without any particular indication as to the place to 
be accorded to the non-Semitic idiom of the Euphrates valley in the 
“Turanian” group or groups. 

Professor Jastrow, after showing the artificial character of the 
so-called “Sumerian” script, says, that the artificial character of the 
Sumerian being gianted, it does not yet follow that the basis may 
not be a language different from the Babylonian; but at all events 
it is a great gain to establish the fact that what passes as Sumerian 
is to a large extent an artificial product, due to the Semitic settlers 
of the Euphrates valley; and if it reverts to a non-Semitic language 
once current in Babylonia, it no longer represents that language in 
its purity. The problem then consists in endeavoring to separate 
the artificial elements contributed by the supposed Semitic con- 
quests of the “Sumerian” founders of the Euphratean culture from 
the genuine features which belong to the language spoken by the 
founders—a task that has not yet been attempted, and which does 
not promise much success to the one who undertakes it. 

Professor Jastrow calls attention to a most suggestive series of 
letters which have appeared in the July, 1895, number of the Revue 
Semitique, and which were exchanged between Halévy and Dr. 
Rudolf Briinnow, and which he suggests should be read, not only 
by all Assyriologists, but by all Semitists, as well as by students of 
linguistics in general. Passing far beyond the position taken by 
Sumerologists in admitting that the genuine Sumerian has been 
tampered with by the Semites of later days and “Semitize” to a 
certain degree, Briinnow is prepared to accept the view that all the 
so-called bilingual texts revert to a Babylonian origin, and that the 
so-called “Sumerian” version is in all cases a translation: from the 
Babylonian. 

Professor Jastrow considers that the honored name and dis- 
tinguished services of Briinnow justify a careful and respectful 
consideration of any view advanced by him. He therefore gives a 
careful resume of Briinnow’s theories, and the concessions Halévy 
has made to them, but says that no elaborate argument is required 
to demonstrate the untenability of Briinnow’s specific hypothesis. 

‘Says Professor Jastrow: “The “Sumerian” problem, as it has hith- 
erto been presented, has been essentially a problem of origins, the 
difference between the two camps being resolved into the question 
whether Semites or non-Semites produced the culture of the Eu- 
phrates valley. The new aspect of the problem involved in Brin- 
now’s position and in Halévy’s concession eliminates this element— 
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definitely in the one case and temporarily, at least, in the other. The 
removal of this disturbing element is to be counted a distinct gain 
and points the way along which further endeavors toward the defi- 
nite solution of the problem should proceed. If it is once admitted 
that the existence of a “Sumerian” language expressed in the cunei- 
form script does not necessarily involve the non-Semitic origin of 
that script, one can conceive the possibility of accepting the con- 
tention of the Sumerologists without involving oneself in the diffi- 
culties which the acceptance of their theory in its present form in- 
cludes—difficulties that have from time to time brought distin- 
guished adherents, like Guyard, Pognon, Jager, Price, McCurdy, 
Alfred Jeremias, Thureau-Dangin, and at one time Delitzsch him- 
self ,the teacher of two-thirds of the present Assyriologists of ac- 
knowledged rank, to Halévy’s side, and that have evoked notable 
concessions, as, ¢. g., Zimmern at the outset of his brilliant career 
was inclined to make, and that Briinnow now has made.” 

Professor Jastrow thinks, that all things considered, the indica- 
tions are that ere long Halévy will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in reality the tables have been turned, and the burden of proof 
for the thesis that Sumerian represents a real language distinct from 
the Semitic Babylonian, rests with those who maintain it, while 
those who maintain that Sumerian represents a highly complicated 
and largely artificial system for writing Babylonian, devised on the 
basis of an earlier ideographic system before a simpler phonetic sys- 
tem was introduced, will have the assumption of plausibility in 
their favor . 

Professor Jastrow closes his article as follows: “I trust at some 
time to develop still further, on the general lines laid down by 
Halévy, the thesis of the largely artificial character of the devices 
used in the so-called ‘Sumerian’ system—which I would designate 
as the modified ideographic system—for indicating verbal forms, pre- 
positions, syntactial constructions, and the like. Meanwhile, J trust 
that this sketch of certain new aspects of the problem may serve 
at least to call renewed attention to the fact, admitted, e. »., by Jere- 
mias in his recent admirable sketch of the Babylonian-Assyrian re- 
ligion, that ‘the Sumerian problem still awaits a definite solution’ ; 
and. I believe, furthermore, that Jeremias is justified in his asser- 
tion that the problem will not be solved by the exclusive appeal to 
philology.” ~ 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

There has been recently founded a Siam Society, the objects of 
which are to investigate and encourage arts, science, and literature 
in relation to Siam and the neighboring countries, The patron is 
the Crown Prince of Siam, and the vice-patron is Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab, Minister of the Interior. It is proposed to form a li- 
brary of books and MSS. and an ethnological museum. A Journal 
will be published every six months, containing a report of the pro- 
ceedings, including the papers that may be read. 
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Last summer Professor E. F. Gautier, a member of the Faculty 
at L’Ecole des Lettres of Algiers, crossed the Sahara between Algeria 
and the Niger River. He is the first to cross this wide part of the 
desert since Laing was murdered near Timbuktu in 1826. The ex- 
plorer found abundant evidence that this part of the Sahara once 
had a very large population of the Neolithic period of development. 
His finds included many arrow-points and axes of polished stone. 
Even the waste regions were inhabitable until a comparatively re- 
cent period. Proofs of this are found in the thousands of drawings 
‘ upon the rocks, the graves in which, everywhere, the same kinds of 
implements and other objects were found, and the stones used for 
grinding grain. These stones show that agriculture was practiced 
here, and that civilization was considerably advanced. M. Gautier 
is now engaged in the préparation and publication of the results of 
his three years of exploration in Tuat and other parts of the north- 
ern desert and of his journey across Sahara. 





The best manual for the History of Religions is Chantepie de la 
Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. This work has been 
translated into French, and now we have the third German edition 
in two volumes (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr). The introduction 
discusses the Science of Religion and examines various systems of 
classifying the religions of the world. The editor and Dr. Thomas 
Achelis treat of the religions of African and American savages, and 
of South Sea Islanders and Mongolians. Prof. J. J. M. de Groot 
writes of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Japanese Buddh- 
ism and Shintoism is treated by Prof. R. Lange. Egyptian religion 
has been entrusted to Dr. H. O. Lange, while the whole of the 
Semitic peoples of Western Asia (including Babylonians and As- 
syrians, Canaanites, Syrians and Phoenicians) have been undertaken 
by Dr. F. Jeremias. The Religion of Israel is treated by Prof. 
Valeton, while Prof. Houtsma is entrusted with the subject of Is- 
lam. The second volume treats of the Indo-Germanic peoples. Prof. 
Lehmann treats of the Vedic and Brahmanic religion, Vainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. He also deals with Persian religion, in- 
cluding the pre-Zoroasterian period. Prof. Holwerda writes of the 
Religions of Greece and Rome, and de la Saussaye of the Germanic 
and Slav religions. 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy. Vol. 28, Part I: 

The “Star of Stars” and “Dilgan”—E. Plunket. A Note on 
“The Early Monarchy of Egypt”—F. Legge. The Inscriptions in 
the Quarries of El Hésh—G. Legrain. Note on a Hittite Inscrip- 
tion—E. Sibree. Observations on the Ancient History of Egypt—J. 
Lieblein. The Astrological Character of the Egyptian Magical 
Wands—M. A. Murray. 

The following inscription is found on an Accadian tablet: 
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“When on the first day of the month Nisan, the star of stars, and 
the moon are parallel, that year is normal. When on the third day 
of the month Nisan, the star of stars, and the moon are parallel, 
that year is full.” Professor Sayce and Mr. Bosanquet have identi- 
fied the star of-stars with Dilgan, and Dilgan with Capella. In the 
above article Miss Plunket brings forward some strong arguments 
to prove that Dilgan was not Capella, but with the constellation Pis- 
cis australis—the Southern Fish. 

Mr. Legge concludes his article as follows: “Dogmatism, 
notoriously unsafe in matters of science, is in Egyptology, peculiarly 
liable to disaster ; and it is, of course, quite possible that the earth 
may yet give up some inscription that will put the identity of Aha 
with Menes beyond a doubt. But until this happens, he will be rash 
who will put faith in any lists of the Menite dynasty which, like 
those of Dr. Sethe and Prof. Petrie, are founded on this equation. 

Prof. Lieblein considers that the Egyptian civilization, as mani- 
fested in its most developed form on the monuments of the period 
of the pyramids, commenced in prehistoric times, probably several 
centuries, or rather some thousands of years, before Menes. It 
originated in that part of the Valley of the Nile which extends from 
Heliopolis in the North to the neighborhood of Abydos on the 
South. The high civilization that the monuments of Snefru and of 
other kinds of the IVth dynasty attest, commenced in Middle Egypt 
thousands of years before the immigration of the Abydenian peo- 
ple in the South, and can certainly not have been developed in the 
short space of fifty or a hundred years that separated the rude Royal 
Tombs at Abydos from the fine monuments of Snefru’s period at 
Memphis. 

Miss Murray shows that the horoscopes of the kings of the 
XIXth and XXth dynasties still remain to us, and it is evident that 
these are not the first of their kind. The Egyptians, even in primi- 
tive times, had a fair knowledge of astronomy; and as astrology 
always precedes the exact science, we may safely say that if the 
Egyptians, at some primitive period of which the date is lost, knew 
sufficient astronomy to reform their calendar and base it upon as- 
tronomical data, they were also able to cast a nativity from the stars 
and set down the result in conventional signs and figures. 

The Egyptian signs of the Zodiac, as given at Denderah, are the 
Same as our own, with the exception of Cancer, which is there given 
as a crab. In the star maps of the Tombs of the Kings, the 
Scorpion is represented by the goddess Serq, showing that a constel- 
lation keeps its name, though the representatives of it may change. 





Messrs. Luzac & Co., London, have recently issued Vol. XVIII 
of the “Semitic Text and Translation Series.” It is entitled “Private 
and Business Letters of the Late Babylonian Period.” This collec- 
tion gives a picture of the social conditions of Babylonia during the 
term of the Jewish captivity and after the Persian Conquest. It 
contains transliterations and translations of about two hundred. ard 
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fifty letters of the late Babylonian periods preserved in the British 
Museum.. The contents are of a varying nature and consist of or- 
ders placed in the hands of merchants for goods to be delivered, in- 
structions from the priests of temples on private and business mat- 
ters, correspondence between private persons on intimate affairs, 
family letters written by absent husbands to the wives, wifely ad- 
vice to a husband, and notes from one lady to another. They form 
a class that has been hitherto almost untouched. And they may 
be said to be the only source from which we can learn the actual 
conditions of private life in which the late Babylonians lived. The 
thousands of contracts of this period show only one side, the more 
official and commercial, of the social scheme; the letters throw a 
light, not only on the family life, but also on the peculiarities of the 
spoken dialect in use at this time. 





In the Mitteilungen of the’ German Orient-Gesellschaft, the 
leader of the German expedition, Dr. Koldewey, reports a discovery 
of great importance for the topography of the city of Babylon, and 
for the location of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. This is the 
famous Arachtu canal, so often mentioned in the inscriptions. News 
is also given by the work only recently undertaken by the Society 
in examining the ruins of synagogues in Galilee, in charge of the 
three savants, Kohl, Watzinger, and Hiller. A work is thus for the 
first time being done that Ernest Renan so warmly pleaded for more 
than forty years ago, as these synagogues are of great importance 
from the standpoint of architecture and the development of civili- 
zation in Palestine. How urgent the undertaking is, may be judged 
from the fact that a number of such sites, reported only a few years 
ago by various travellers, have now entirely disappeared, and the 
commission could report on only e!even remains, but all instructive 
specimens of their kind. 





Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s final contribution to his work on 
“Babel and Bible” appears in the March Open Court, well illus- 
trated with early Sumerian types and specimens of art, besides re- 
productions of Babylonian and Assyrian musical instruments as 
found in the ancient monuments of these countries. Professor 
Delitzsch, in his delightfully informal style, dwells upon the con- 
firmation of the Hammurabi Code in many Babylonian parallels to 
the Bible, and particularly notes at some length the similarity both 
in form and subject matter of the religious hymns and psalms of the 
two literatures. 


In Mr. C. Lang Neil’s recently published Rambles in Bible 
Lands (London, Kelly, 5s.), he makes many ingenious explanations 
of Bible difficulties. For example, in the fifth verse of the second 
chapter of the Song of Songs, we find the words: “Comfort me 
with apples, for I am sick of love.” Instead of apples Mr. Neil un- 
derstands oranges, and goes on to say, “If we supply the name of 
the’ true tree, do we not at once see the striking appropriateness 
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of the bride: ‘Strew me with orange’?” . This is just what is done 
with the bride down to the present day; and here, surely, in the 
bridal song of the Bible, we have the often-inquired for, natural, 
Eastern origin of the customary bridal wreath. 





A subscriber has for sale a copy of Drs. Davis and Cobern’s 
“History of Ancient Egypt in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” 
There are 24 parts, unbound, completing the set. As this work 
has long been out of print, this is a good opportunity of procuring 
a copy. A subscriber has also for sale a set of Biblia from August, 
1900, to December, 1905, unbound. The assistant editor has a quan- 
tity of odd numbers of back volumes of Biblia which he will be 
pleased to send to any of the Biblia subscribers who desire to com- 
plete their volumes. They will be furnished gratis if postage or 
express charges are paid. 


Professor Winckler has recently issued a new part of his Altori 
entalische Forschungen, which contains a very interesting study en- 
titled “Zur Geschichte und Geographie Israels,” in which he endeav- © 
ors to prove that the geographical delimination of Palestine 
remains unaltered from the patriarchal period down to that of the 
Maccabees, but that the knowledge of this fact was lost to the re- 
dactors of the Pentateuch. Close study of the Davidic period has 
already convinced Stade and E. Meyer that the data handed down 
regarding the so-called Israelitish empire under David leave much 
to be wished for in the matter of clearness, and in particular that 
its alleged extension beyond Palmyra, as far as the Euphrates, is 
historically impossible. Winckler has essayed to explain the Ham- 
ath boundary (1 Macc. xii: 24-34), and he localizes it not, as has 
hitherto been customary, at Hamath, on the Orontes, but close to 
the northern boundary of Palestine. For this conclusion he adduces 
convincing grounds from the Bible. Some of these proofs were 
brought forward by Professor J. V. Prasek in the January E-xrposi- 
tory Times. 

We have often referred to the excavations in Palestine by Pro- 
fessor E. Sellin of the Theological faculty at Vienna. He was 
abundantly supplied with the necessary resources, and was ably 
assisted by a young Bohemian student of Assyriology, Dr. Friedrich 
Hrozny. The site selected for their excavations was the ancient 
Megiddo at the mouth of the passes from the south to the plain of 
Jezreel. From Dr. Sellin’s pen we have now a detailed account of 
the results of the excavations, in his work entitled “‘Tell Ta’anek,” 
in the Denkschriften of the K. Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, with an appendix by Dr. Hrozny. The book has 13 tablets, 
132 illustrations in the text, 4 plans in the text, and 2 large plans. 
This work of Dr. Sellin wil give quite a stimulus to systematic 
excavation in Palestine. At some future time Dr. Sellin thinks 
of starting excavations at the Dothan of the patriarchial historv. 
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Professor Sayce in an article in the February Expository Times 
throws new light on the Kasdim of the Old Testament. Although 
Kasdim in the plural denotes the Babylonians, Kesed in the singular 
was an Aramzan (Gen. 22:22), and neither one nor the other has 
been found in the cuneiform inscriptions. Various attempts have 
been made by Assyriologists to explain the name, since it was first 
discovered that the Kalda or Chaldzans with whom the Kasdim had 
been identified were an Aramzan tribe in the marshes south of Baby- 
lonia, and that though SD might become LD in Assyrian, the con- 
verse change could not take place. Nearly forty years ago Prof. 
Sayce suggested that the name represented the Assyrian Kasidi or 

“conqueror,” and for a long while this was the accepted explanation 
of it. But as our knowledge of Babylonian history progressed, the 
explanation was shown to be impossible, and other suggestions were 
accordingly put forward. At last, however, a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the name can be offered, and Prof. Sayce notes that the same 
has already occurred to Prof. Hommel. 

Babylonia was called by the Sumerians the Edin or “Plain,” a 
hold which was followed by the Semitic Babylonians under the 
form of Edinnu. It came to signify “the country,” as opposed to 
“the city,” and is the term used in the phrase “‘the beasts of the field.” 
Thus in an inscription of Entemena, king of Lagas (B. C. 4000), 
the Edin Lagas is the district or territory of Lagas. The Edin was 
bounded by the Gu or “bank” of the Euphrates or Tigris, Kisad in 
Semitic Babylonian; Entemena, for example, describes the canal 
which separated the territory of Lagas (Tells) from that Jokha 
as extending from “the Great River”’—apparently the Euphrates— 
“to Gu-Edin,” “the Bank of the Plain,” which later on in the same 
inscription is defined as the bank of the Tigris. Similarly, Kham- 
mu-rabi in one of his letters speaks of “the bank of the river of 
Eden” (Kisad nar Edinna). The cultivated land of Babylonia, it 
will be seen, was thus divided between the Eden or Plain, and the 
Kisad or River-bank. 

Kisad is the Hebrew Kesed; and since the Aramzan tribes lived 
on the banks of the Euphrates and its tributaries, according to the 
Assyrian inscriptions, we can understand how Kesed came to be the 
uncle of Aram. Arphaxad, which Schrader has long since shown 
to be “the boundary of Kesed,” and thus the equivalent of the Su- 
merian Edin, naturally represents the Babylonians, while for those 
who dwelt westerly of the Euphrates—Ebir-Nari, “beyond the riv- 
er,” as it was called in later days—the inhabitants of the Kisad or 
River-bank, would give these names to the rest of the native popu- 
lation of the Babylonian plain. Indeed, Babylon was built on the 
Kisad rather than in the Edin, and so, too, was “Ur of the Chal- 
dea.” 

Professor Sayce concludes an article on “The Recovery of Can- 
aan,” in the Sunday School Times, as follows: “Even more inter- 
esting than the contexts are the tombs discovered by Mr. McAlister. 
They are of every period, extending from that of neolithic troglo- 
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dytes to the Maccabean epoch. The most important are those of 
the Amorite or Jewish periods which have been examined with scien- 
tific care by their discoverers and tell us for the first time what 
tombs of the kind were like. Among them are sone graves which 
are almost certainly Philistine and which were peculiarly rich in 
contents, Silver vases were found in them as well as pottery which 
resembles that from the ‘prehistoric’ cemeteries of Crete. This is 
not the first indication that the island of Caphtor from which the 
Philistines came was really Crete. Some of the Amorite pottery 
from both Gezer and Lachish has characters scratched upon it that 
are identical with those of the early Cretan script discovered by Dr. 
Evans. The intercourse between Crete and Palestine must go back 
to early days. At Taanach there were no traces of Cretan pottery. 

“On the other hand pottery was found there of Cypriote origin 
which showed that from the time of Solomon onwards there was 
trade between Cyprus and that part of Palestine,—as, indeed, we 
should expect since there were Phenician colonies in Cyprus; and 
David and Solomon, as we learn from the Old Testament, were 
friends of the King of Tyre. In Gezer and Lachish pottery of a still 
more interesting nature has been discovered, the earliest examples 
of which go back to the age of the Hebrew patriarchs. This is a 
tri-chrome pottery, distinguished more especially by its red coloring, 
which has been traced back to the Hittite region in Cappadocia. 
Here, then, we have an archzological proof of Hittite influence in 
southern Canaan before the age of the eighteenth Egyptian dynas- 
ty, and a final answer is given to the scepticism which has denied 
the historical character of the Old Testament references to the 
Hittites at Hebron and elsewhere in the time of Abraham. Once 
more archeological fact is overthrowing the skeptical conclusion of 
literary theory.” 

Vol. XIX of Delitzsch and Haupt’s Assyriologische Bibliothek 
will consist of “Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, with a Grammat- 
ical Introduction,” by Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. In this work, on which Professor Prince has been engaged for 
a number of years, and which promises to be of great value, a 
further concession is made to the contentions of Halévy. Professor 
Prince confines himself to the philological aspects of the problem, and 
he makes out a strong case for the assumption that behind the ar- 
tificial phrases of Sumerian lies a real language, but not necessarily 
non-Semitic. He admits that, with few exceptions, the most an- 
cient “Sumerian” inscriptions contain “Semitic loan-words” and 
“grammatical Semitisms.” He is inclined to accept the Judea in- 
scriptions, and admits that “in many cases” a Sumerian text repre- 
sents a “translation of Semitic ideas by Semitic priests into the for- 
mal religious Sumerian language.” 

Cotor oF Skin. A very interesting contribution to the literature 
concerning the origin and development of the color of the skin of 
the races of man is G. Schwalbe’s article on “Die Hautfarbe des 
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Menschen (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wein, 1904)”. The conclusion 
reached is that primitive man had originally black or dark-brown 
hair, and the diminution of hairy covering, which took place in a 
tropical climate, was accompanied by a corresponding and com- 
pensatory increase of cutaneous pigmentation. In cold, northern 
regions, where the hair-producing power was better preserved, oc- 
curred, on the other hand, a diminution of the cutaneous pigmenta- 
tion except around the mamme, etc. According to this theory, such 
highly-pigmented northern races as the Lapps and Eskimo must 
have originated in other regions than those now inhabited by them. 
So, too, tropical races, who are not so pigmented must have been 
affected by the forests in which they live. One should read in this 
connection the recent book of Woodruff on the effect of tropical 
light. 





BERBERS AND IBERIANS. The never-ending question of the Ber- 
bers and Iberians is approached again by M. Atgier-( Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904), who discusses the origin and signification 
of these and related terms. Blackness of hair, not of skin, is de- 
noted by them, according to Atgier, and he seeks their origin in the 
Kabyle iberik, “the black8,” whence the Latin /beri and names de- 
rived therefrom. Reduplication of the same Kabyle root gives Berber 
and related words. G. B. Michel (J. Afric. Soc., 1903), in a long 
article on ““The Berbers,” gives utterance to some curious ideas. 
He holds that the Berber is “an inflectional language of the Cau- 
casian type,” and seeks to make out a connection between Berber 
and Bornu. He derives Afer (whence African, etc.) from the 
Berber ifri “a cave,” and thinks that the earliest inhabitants of this 
region were all troglodytes. 

SIMULTANEITY OF ScIENTIFIC Discoveries. The simultaneity 
of scientific discoveries, such, e. g., as those of Darwin and Wallace 
in the field of biology, has been the subject of much discussion. Re- 
cently F. Mentré (Rev. Scientif, 1904,) has reviewed the whole 
matter, giving a long list of such simultaneous discoveries in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology, 
etc. According to Mentré, these duplicate events are due to “an 
external and an internal determinism of a social character,” and not 
to accident, free will, etc. There exists for every moment its “scien- 
tific milieu of ideas, acts and objects.” For contemporary meu 
of science, laboring in the same field, there are “a common soul” and 
a “common environment.” Hence these occurrences. With this 
paper may be read Professor O. T. Mason’s suggestive article, “The 
Ripening of Thought in Common (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1904),” 
in which it is maintained that the possession of thoughts in com- 
mon, which have come down the ages, gathering impulses as they 
roll, causes, incessantly and spontaneously, similar words and ac- 
tions. Striking coincidences cause telepathic influences (and not 
vice versa), if the latter really exist. Altruism in culture is preceded 
by biologic moving in concert. 
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Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, the American traveller, well known 
for his remarkable journey through the Great Cafion of the Eu- 
phrates, is engaged, together with another American, Mr. R. L. 
Barrett in an exploration of the Tarim Basin in Chinese Turkestan. 
The summer and early fall of 1905 were spent in studying the river 
system in the southern part of the region, with a view to supple- 
menting the work of Dr. Sven Hedin in elucidating its physical his- 
tory. The resemblance of the basin, with its sand waves, huge 
shingle beach, and green tide-flats, to an inland sea is striking, and, 
but for the absence of water, it would be a genuine Mediterranean. 
The ruins of ancient villages were found to be considerably more 
numerous and to cover a much larger area than had been expected. 
Three new sites were discovered, of which the farthest in the desert 
must have been once the center of a large agricultural population. 
The abandonment of these places was due, according to local tradi- 
tion, to the failure of the water supply, which, if correct, would in- 
dicate the gradual dessication of Central Asia in historic times. This 
winter Mr. Huntington proposes to study the Lop Nor region, and in 
the spring to visit the curious Turfan depression to the north. 


SEMITES IN AFRICA. 

Rev. Prof. George G. Cameron, D.D., has an article in the Feb- 
ruary Expository Times on “The Masai and their Primitive Tradi- 
tions.” It is a review of Captain Meeker’s “Die Masai, Ethno- 
graphische Monographie Eines Ostafrikanischen Semitenvolkes.” 
This book of Captain Meeker’s has caused some stir in the archz- 
ological world. The author is an officer in German East Africa. 
While discharging his official duties he has been able to collect a 
good deal of interesting information regarding the Masai,—a pas- 
toral race whose habitat is the steppes of German and British East 
Africa. The chief interest of the book is connected with the prim- 
itive traditions of the Masai. These so closely resemble the early 
narratives in the Book of Genesis that Rev. Dr. Cameron is induced 
to give some explanation of the likeness. 

Captain Meeker holds that the Masai are Semites, and that their 
original home was North Arabia. There seems no reason to doubt 
that under the pressure of famine or otherwise, Semitic emigrants 
from Arabia made their way to Africa, especially from South Arabia 
to the opposite coasts of East Africa. The passage of the Masai is 
assigned to prehistoric times in other words, to a date prior to 4000 
B. C. In this connection, the prehistoric times correspond to the 
post-exilic period in critical discussion regarding.the books of the 
Old Testament. 

For Old Testament critical investigation the importance of Cap- 
tain Meeker’s views is obvious. The Masai are supposed to arrive 
in the neighborhood of the equator not later than 4o0o B: C. Ac- 
cording to our present information, that is a millenium and a half 
before Babylonian influence began to act on the ancestors of Israel, 
to whom we owe the early narratives of the Old Testament. 
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GIANT RACES IN ARABIA PETRA, 
BY HENRY PROCTOR, M.R., A.S. 


In the Book of Genesis there are two accounts of the Origin of 
Man. These have long been distinguished as the ‘“Elohistic” and 
the “Jehovistic” accounts. The Elohistic narrative is without doubt 
the earliest, and is an epic of unsurpassed grandeur dealing with 
the first appearance of man on the earth, or as some think, with a 
reinhabitation and the formation of the present Kosmos. 
The Jehovistic on the other hand is in every way much more cir- 
cumscribed, and deals only with the origin of one race, that is, the 
Adamic or Caucasian Race, and touches others only in an incidental 
way. All those nations whose genealogy is traced back to Adam 
are of the Caucasian Race, sometimes called the White - Race, al- 
though among them there are entire populations whose skin is as 
black as that of the darkest negro, such as the Bishareen and other 
tribes inhabiting the African coasts of the Red Sea, and the Black 
Moors of Senegal. The Aryan Hindu also is sometimes of darker 
hue than the true Negro, and even the Jews vary from the Black 
Jews of the oasis of Waregla to those with light hair and blue eyes. 
So that all variations of color may be found within the limits of one 
race, but this fact throws no light at all on the origin of distinct 
races, which it is easy to prove here existed. 

Giants were in the earth in those days, and the Bible after- 
wards indicates the gigantic Anakim as descended from the Neph- 
elim. Others of these prehistoric giant races, were the Rephaim, the 
Emim, the Amalekites, the Zamzummim, and the Horites. Amalek 
is said to have been (Num. 24:30) “the first (reshith) of the na- 
tions.” And the Horites who preceded the Edomites in their occu- 
pation of Mount Seir, were no doubt the excavators of the Rock 
Dwellings which are graphically described by Keith, as abounding 
in Petra, the ancient metropolis. 

“The base of the cliff (he says) is wrought out in all the sym- 
metry and regularity of. art, with colonnades, and pedestals, and 
ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular surface, flights 
of steps chiselled out of the rock; grottos in great numbers, some 
excavated residences of large dimensions (in one of which is a 
single chamber sixty feet in length, and of proportionate breadth). 
The rocks are hollowed out into innumerable chambers, of dimen- 
sions, whose entrances are variously, richly, and often fantastically 
decorated with every imaginable order of architecture.” These 
were the dwellings of the troglodyte Horites which were afterwards 
occupied by the ‘Edomites. From Genesis 14:5, et seq., we learn 
that the power of these prehistoric giant races was reduced by 
Chedorlaomer or Kuder-Lagamar, King of Elam, in alliance with 
the well-known Khammurabi (Amraphel) King of Shumir, Eri-aku 
(Arioch) and Tudghula (Tidal) which may account for their dis- 
appearance from the pages of history and the peaceable possession 
of Mount Seir by the Edomites; of Ar, the land of the Emim, by 
the Moabites, and the land of the Zazim by the Ammonites. All 
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these were giant races like the Anakim and Rephaim, who were 
descended from the prehistoric Nephilim (Gen. 6-4 Numbers 13:33 
R. V.). Of the Rephaim we are told that the name of their capital 
was Ashteroth Karnaim, which indicated that they were wor- 
shippers of the two horned Ashteroth or Astarte, that is, moon- 
worshippers, which is probably the oldest kind of worship known. 
We learn also of the Anakim, that their chief city was Hebron, 
which was called originally Kirjath-Arba, from Arba the father of 
Anak, and that it was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. 
Now Zoan was certainly at one time, the capital of Egypt, because 
it gave its name to the whole country (Isaiah 19:11,13) and this 
must have been before the reign of Menes, who removed his capital 
from “This” about 800 years before the time of Moses to Memphis. 
It would appear then that the first capital of Egypt was Zoan, 
which was built seven years after Kirjath-Arba or the city of Arba. 
This would carry back the rise of the Anakim to an enormous an- 
tiquity and so of all the Nephilim, or primitive inhabitants of the 
earth. 





THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinople may be said to stand upon two continents for 


~ the promontories upon which the Capital lies are divided by the Bos- 


phorus. 

The harbor has been called the Golden Horn. “It is like a stag’s 
horn,” Strabo says, ‘for it is broken by wavy creeks like so many 
branches.” If the figure of the harbor resembles the stag’s horn, the 
general form of the city of Constantinople, resembles an ancient 
drinking horn. Constantine aimed at building his new capital on 
seven hills, a counterpart of the ancient city of Rome. 

Under Constantine the site of the city was more than doubled. 
It is said that forty thousand Goths were employed in raising and 
afterwards manning these works. The seven gates separate the 
eight cohorts, each of five thousand men. 

During the appearance of the Goths and Huns under Attila, the 
Theodotian Wall was raised. Upon the completion of these walls, 
there ensued a double arrangement of gates; the town gates com- 
municating with the public roads alternated with military gates which 
opened upon the terraces only. These seven town gates communi- 
cated with the seven gates of Constantine’s wall, each by a broad 
street. They were opened in peace and shut in time of war, and 


-the bridges connecting with the country were taken down at the ap- 


proach of the enemy. The military gates had no bridges leading 
from them, they served onlv to give egress to the garrison when it 
was required to work the engines of war planted upon the terraces 
outside and below. The land-ward walls of Constantinople bear 
marks of the labor of many hands and represent different and distant 
epochs. 

P Their construction is unique. The two inner lines are furnished 
with a series of towers about fifty feet apart. As the gaunt array 
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of castles drops into the valley, or climbs the hill beyond, one may 
— some of its obscure inscriptions on marble or in tile-work. 
qually remarkable with the fortifications is the system of large 
cisterns, as one seems to have been annexed to every considerable 
monastery and place. They may be reckoned the more ancient por- 
tion of the city, for while the buildings above ground are scarcely any 
of them older than the time of Justinian, the cisterns date from the 
time of Arcadius, Justinian and Constantine. 
Mahomet II built his new palace, the seraglio, on the site of the 
Acropolis, a situation especially favorable for his purpose, as it 
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afforded the combined advantages of a lovely prospect, a perfect 
retreat from the noise of the city, and a place for observing all the 
movements of the harbor. In erecting it, he followed the three di- 
visions made by the Byzantine emperors. (1) The defensive part 
held by the guards, called Chalce. (2) The place used for recep- 
tions and for the Hippodrome. (3) The private chambers occupied 
by the inyperial household. The three corresponding portions of the 
Ottoman palace are distinguished by their several gates. 





THE LONG-LOST MANICHEAN BIBLE. 


The students of comparative religion will be interested in Prof. 
Bloomfield’s account in Harper’s of the recent discovery of portions 
of the long-lost Manichean Bible. These fragments were a part of 
the rich archeological treasure unearthed by Dr. Alfred Griinwedel 
at Turfau, in the extreme east of Chinese Turkistan under the aus- 
pices of the German government. 
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They are over eight hundred in number and are the only known 
remnants of the literature to which they belong. During the. past 
summer, Prof. Bloomfield spent several weeks in Berlin and had an 
admirable opportunity to examine the fragments with the constant 
assistance of Dr. Griinweld himself and of Dr. E. W. K. Miiller of 
the Berlin Ethnological Museum, an eminent Orientalist of the 
younger generation. 

Biblical scholars will be interested to see the large Christian ele- 
ment which appears in these fragments. Indeed, in some passages, 
Mani seems to be wholly identified with Christ, though elsewhere 
Christianity is vigorously assailed. 

Dr. Griinweld has returned to Turfau to continue his quest, car- 
rying with him a grant of 83,000 marks, and it is confidently to be 
hoped that large additions may be made to his already remarkable 
discovery.—The Nation, March, 1906. 





ORIGINAL GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most serious handicap to the American student of classical 
antiquities is the lack of original materials in this country. It is 
true that the archzologist, thanks to liberal gifts from a few sources 
and to a watchful, progressive spirit in the management of some 
institutions, now has opportunities and privileges which, though 
not comparable with those enjoyed by his European colleague, are 
already considerable and increasing every year. But the pressure 
of this lack of original materials is felt most sorely by the student 
of the literary treasures of Greece and Rome, almost entirely cut 
off, as he is, from the manuscripts with which every scholar across 
the Atlantic may become familiar. It would be easy to multiply 
examples of students forced to complete in Oxford, Paris or Rome 
researches begun in American universities, or obliged to entrust 
to the hands of others the work of examination and collation, or 
compelled to lay aside most interesting studies on account of the 
insuperable obstacles of distance, time and expense.—Basil L. Gil- 
dersleeve. 





RAILROADS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


The Sultan has recently granted the concession for the electrical 
lighting for the City of Jerusalem and for a trolley system which 
is to be practically an inter-urban road, extending to Bethlehem, to 
Bethany, Jericho and the sacred sites that marked the tomb of 
Moses. 

Damascus also is to receive a complete system of electric street 
cars which will be supplied with power by the Abana River. 

Beirut, the most progressive and modern city in Syria, is also 
moving to get a concession for electric lighting and cars. 

A number of religious journals are protesting against this dese- 
cration of sacred places, deploring that the Jerusalem and Jericho 
tracks must go directly over the Mount of Olives. 
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THE RAINBOW BIBLE. 


In his initial lecture, Greece and Israel, Prof. Butcher, who is 
quite alive to the charm of the Authorized Version, has recourse 
more than once to the Revised Version. Now men of my time and 
training are so steeped in the Authorized Version that it colors not 
only their style but their thought. They cannot get rid of it; few 
of them would get rid of it if they could. For them, as for Mathew 
Arnold, the superinduced poetry is a satisfying portion, and some 
go so far as to sympathize with the old lady who went into ecsta- 
cies over the beautiful expression “shadowing shroud,” although 
she had not the slightest notion what “shadowing shroud” meant. 
But when the time comes to forsake the Authorized Version,—and 
. the time does come to the scholar—I, for one, do not stop at the 
margin or at the Revised Version, but make for the pot of gold at 
the foot of the Rainbow Bible——Basil L. Gildersleeve. 





CHINA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Conger, who knew China before and during the Boxer out- 
break, and Doctor Morrison, the London Times correspondent, 
with other authorities, join asserting that trouble is inevitable — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is claimed that nothing but force appeals to the Oriental mind, 
and that anything that looks like weakness or indecision is at once 
a cause for overt proceedings. The Chinese government is likely 
to be stirred to action by the evidences that the other powers are 
getting ready to protect their citizens in the empire, and in this way 
the necessity for outside interference may be obviated.—Pittsburg 
Post. 





THE PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF SCIENCE. 


of which Dr. Paul C. Freer is director, has established a new journal 
to be known as “The Philippine Journal of Science,,” ten numbers 
a year. Subscription price, five dollars per year. Single copies, 75 
cents. This bureau has issued during 1902 and 1905 thirty-six bul- 
letins which have been sent free on application. 





The Oxford University Press (H. Frowde) has nearly ready 
Mathew Arnold’s “Merope,” edited by J. Churton Collins ; to which 
is appended R. Whitelaw’s translation of the “Electra” of Sopho- 
cles. It will be followed by others containing some leading Greek 
tragedy, translated and edited in the same manner. 


‘ HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Vol. XVI., has two papers, one on the dramatic art of Aeschylus by 
Chandler R. Post. Another on the nature and origin of the Indo- 
European inflection. 

















SCULPTURED PIPES. 


The most interesting class of pre-historic relics to be found in 
the United States, is that which may be embraced under the gen- 
eral head of aboriginal pipes. These are usually made of stone, and 
are among the finest specimens of aboriginal art. In fact, they may 
be classed under the head of sculptured art as appropriately as un- 
der the head of archaeological relics. 

It was the discovery of carved pipes that first attracted the at- 
tention and aroused the interest of the people of this country, in 
pre-historic relics. This discovery was made by the Messrs. Squier 
and Davis, who had become very much interested in the mounds, 
and earth works, situated in the southern part of the State of Ohio. 

* It was while exploring one of the enclosures, namely the one 
called “Mound City,” that they came upon no less than twenty-four 
mounds within the compass of thirteen acres. The principal ones 
were found to contain altars, which proved beyond question that 
they were “places of sacrifice.” It was upon these altars that they 
found implements of copper and stone, a large number of spear- 
heads, some of them chipped out of quartz and garnets, also obsidian 
arrow-heads, copper gravers or chisels, a large quantity of pottery 
and two hundred carved stone pipes, and a number of ornaments of 
copper covered with silver. The following is the description of 
the pipes: 

“The bowls of most of the pipes are carved in miniature figures 
of animals, birds, reptiles, etc. All of them are executed with strict 
fidelity to nature, and with exquisite skill. Not only are the features 
of the various objects represented faithfully, but their peculiarities 
and habits are in some degree exhibited. The otter is shown in a 
characteristic attitude, holding a fish in its mouth; the heron also 
holds a fish; and the hawk grasps a small bird in its talons, which 
it tears with its beak. The panther, the bear, the wolf, the beaver, 
the otter, the squirrel, the raccoon, the hawk, the heron, the crow, © 
swallow, buzzard, paroquet, toucan and other indigenous and south- 
ern birds; the turtle, the frog, toad, rattlesnake, etc., are all recog- 
nized at first glance. But the most interesting and valuable in the 
list are a number of human sculptured heads, no doubt faithfully 
representing the predominant physical features of the ancient peo- 
ple. 

It was this discovery of sculptured pipes, which led to the opin- 
ion that a mysterious people once lived on the continent, who were 
called ‘The Mound-Builders,” and that they were highly civilized, 
but had long since disappeared, and the well known Indian tribes 
had taken their place. This opinion has been overthrown by later 
discoveries, and yet it leaves an air of mystery about these speci- 
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mens of art, for no Indian tribe has yet with any certainty been 
identified as the producers of these sculptured objects. The Indians 
upon the Northwest coast have exhibited great skill in carving both 
animal and human figures into the Totem poles, but none of these 
carvings are at all equal in delicacy and finish to the specimens 
which have been found in the mounds, 

This may be said, however, that the Aborigines which were in- 
habiting the continent at the time of the discovery, were using to- 
bacco and had various kinds of pipes in which they smoked the 
weed. They were also found to be cultivating corn in great quanti- 
ties, and were living in villages, and had permanent. settlements. 
In fact there were three products of the soil which were peculiar 
to America, and the Aborigines may be said to have given them 
to the world, viz., potatoes, corn and tobacco. Of the three tobacco 
was the only one which seems to have affected the art of the world, 
for pipes became one of the most common and widespread articles 
Known to the human race. Still these three products have enriched 
the nation which now occupies this continent and at the same time 
have added to the comfort and the support of the nations of the old 
world. 

It is owing to the fact that the use of tobacco has become so 
wide-spread that great interest is taken in the description of pipes 
which have been discovered in Amerca and which belong to the pre- 
historic inhabitants. We shall therefore give a full chapter to the 
description of them, taking our information from the various books 
and pamphlets which have been published upon the subject, giving 
full credit to the authors,* the titles of which are given below: 

The value of these books and pamphlets consists not merely in 
the careful description of the pipes but in the numerous wood-cuts 
and plates Which bring them before the eye. Another advantage is 
that they show the distribution of the sculptured pipes as well as 
their different s. The pamphlet by Mr. McGuire describes 
those of Ohio and Pennsylvania and the south and east of the Ohio 
river. The pamphlet published by Mr. West shows the pipes which 
have been discovered in the state of Wisconsin. 

The classification of the pipes is quite important for by this means 
we shall be able to understand not only their shape and finish but 
to a certain extent realize the artistic taste and the mechanical skill 
of those who sculptured them. It should be said that as specimens 
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of aboriginal sculpture, there is nothing equal to them on this con- 
tinent and yet, strange to say, no one knows what tools were used ; 
no one even knows the process by which they were brought into 
their remarkable shapes. : 

It will, of course, be understood that the pipes made out of pot- 
tery involved less skill than those made out of stone, yet the hands 
which could mould them into shapes of familiar animals were as 
i in delineating forms as those which cut from stone the same 
objects. 

I. We shall begin with the trumpet pipes. These are more 
numerous in the state of New York than elsewhere and are fre- 
quently made out of clay. 

Some have taken the ground that they were made after the ad- 
vent of the white man for they resemble that ancient musical in- 
strument which was first hammered into shape bythe inhabitants 
of Norway but which in turn ‘bore the shape of the hunting horn 
which came from a civilization antedating that of Europe. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, one of the best authorities in the coun- 
try on the Iroquois pipes, says, “They (the Iroquois) rarely made 
stone pipes until they had metallic tools.” 

Mr. McGuire says, “The Iroquois pipes present many unusual 
characteristics and evince local influence exceeded by none on the 
continent unless it be the carved-base mound-pipes of Ohio. The 
trumpet pipes vary greatly in the curve of the outline and exterior 
ornamentation. They are not as a general rule carved out of stone 
but are made out of clay and are called pottery pipes. Although 
most numerous in the state of New York, they are found also in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Mr. George A. West describes the trumpet-shaped pipes and 
has furnished a plate which brings before the eye their shape and 
their ornamentation. It will be noticed that the ornamentation is 
generally suggestive of the sun and moon and the heavenly bodies, 
thus giving the idea that there was a religious sentiment connected 
with the use of the pipe. This idea is confirmed by the fact that 
when Marquette approached the wigwam of the chief who lived 
near the mouth of the Des Moines river he was met by the chief 
who first lifted his pipe toward the sun and then toward the points 
of the compass, exactly as did the chiefs seen by De Soto as he led 
his army through the Gulf States on his way to the Mississippi 
river. 

The following is a description of the trumpet pipes in the collec- 
tion of Mr. West and represented in the plate furnished by him: 

A. Iroquois pipe of black pottery. B. Red pottery, bow! ornamented with 
zig-zag lines. C. Red pottery, with ornamentation representing lightning and 
circles for the sun. D. Has thick walled bowl with ornamentation on 
from Waupaca county. E. Brown pottery with figures representing the sun 
and moon, from Marquette county. F. Same county, has bowl ornamented 
around top with dots and perpendicular lines of dots on the sides. G. Dark 
pottery, ornamented with scalloped rings and incised figures from Dane 
county. H. Yellow pottery, from Jefferson county. I. Black pottefy, rudely 
moulded, Calumet county. K. Black pottery, ornamented to represent an ear 
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of corn, from Marquette county. L. Glazed pottery, with square base in- 
tended for stem, “showing white man’s influence.” M. Red pottery, with 
basal projection in front, from Ozaukee county. N. Brown pottery, found 
in a mound im Crawford county; four mches long. O. Also brown pottery, 
from Marquette county. P. Red pottery with short stem; same county. ; 
Ornamented with dots around of bowl. R. Peculiar in having a keel; 
from Winnebago county. S. Dark pottery, rings around bowl like Iroquois 
pattern, from a gravel pit, Marquette county. T. Peculiar ornamentation; 
same county. U. Red pottery; stem and bowl of same size. V. Red pot- 
tery with incised curved lines; Calumet’ county. W. Yellow pottery; scal- 
loped flange around bowl, base with emblem of lightning. X. Trumpet- 
shaped ; Kenosha county. 

II. Calumet Pipes. Mr. West has described a series of pipes 
which he ascribes to the Sioux. These can hardly be called trumpet 
pipes for they have a sharp turn at the base. He calls them Calumet 
pipes. They are made of steatite or catlinite. They were found in 
different counties in the state of Wisconsin. 

The following is a description of these pipes: 

Fig. A. Blue limestone; has appearance of great age; ornamented with 
thirty tally marks on one side and twenty-seven on the other; from Washara 
county. B. Same county; four inches long, two and three-fourths high; stem 
octagonal in shape with projection above stem, which has seven notches. 
is from Door county, is four inches long, octagonal bowl with projection in 
front of bowl; ridge above the stem is perforated with seven holes; found at 
Red Banks. D. Beautifully polished; stem and bowl ornamented with rings 
in relief; top and bottom of stem is flattened; from Winnebago county. E. 
Bowl and stem round with flattened base, several rings and line of dots 
around bowl projection in front of stem. F. Has bowl carved to represent 
the head of an animal, a projection beyond bowl and below stem; duplicates 
to this specimen are in Mr. S. D. Mitchell’s collection, Ripon, Wisconsin, and 
in the Logan collection, Beloit College. G. is from Crawford county; bowl 
circular and stem octagonal in shape; six inches long, two and a half high. 
H. is like a trumpet pipe; has a scalloped keel or comb in front of bowl and 
under stem; each scallop is perforated. 


Mr. West says “No pipe was ever regarded by the American 
aborigines with greater reverence and respect than was the Calumet. 
It was used in the ratification of treaties and alliances, in the friendly 
reception of strangers as a symbol in declaring war or peace and 
afforded its bearer safe transport among savage tribes. Calumets 
were made of steatite, limestone, sandstone and granite, but the ma- 
jority of them were made of catlinite. This name comes from 
George Catlin who, in 1835, visited the pipe-stone quarries of Min- 
nesota. He had previously found catlimite in the hands of the sav- 
ages of every tribe and of nearly every individual in the tribe. He 
says from the very numerous marks of ancient and modern dig- 
gings it would appear that this place had. been for centuries resorted 
to for the red stone and the Indians have long held the place in high 
superstitious estimation. It has also been the resort of different 
tribes who have made their regular pilgrimages here to renew their 


It is to be noted that the Sioux have occupied the region where 
this quarry is situated but the material cam be found in all parts of 
the —- as far away as the Atlantic coast and even in the South- 
ern States. 
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III. Dimiriutive pipes. Thete is a class of pipes which resetnbles 
the Calumet but lacks the péeciliar comb above the stémi and other 
characteristics. They are smaller in size and most of them are made 
for the reception of a stem. They are probably quite modern. The 
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following is a description abridged from Mr. West’s account of them : 

A. Ornameénted with emblems of the moon and lightning. C. From a 
grave, ornamented by a comb on top of stem. D. has’ perpendicular slot at 
outside end of base and has a front which is sharp almost to cutting edge. 
I. Ornamented with number of rings. K. Ornamented with perforated wing 
on top of stem. L. From a mound, simply roughed out. O. From mound, 
probably of great antiquity; the wall of its bowl is worn thin from use. P, 
eae from mound in Waukesha county; it is an unfinished specimen. -Q. is 
of steatite, very old in appearance. 

Mr. McGuire says, “As far south as the borders of Kentucky and 
extending as far north as the Black-feet wander in Labrador, and 
across the continent almost to the Pacific Ocean, is found a type 
of pipe which has a bowl in ‘shape not unlike an inverted acorn, 
which rests upon a keel-like base and extending beyond the bowl 
an inch or more on each side. Through the top of this keel is 
drilled a stem-hole until it intersects at right angles the base of the 








STEMLESS PIPES. 


bowl. It is surprising to find evidence of the use of the file on many 
pipes of stone which are supposed to belong to the most primitive 
periods. The pipe of the Dene, who live between the Frazier river 
and Cascade Range, is identical in type with these pipes. 

IV. Stemless Pipes. Another class of pipes has been de- 
scribed by Mr. West. He calls them Mic-mac pipes. The Mic-mac 
Indians have occupied Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, adja- 
cent parts of Quebec and Newfoundland, during historic times. 

This kind of pipe was in use among them at the time of the ad- 
vent of the whites. They are not known to have occupied any 
Wisconsin territory but they belong to the great Algonquin family, 
and the distribution of the pipes can be accounted for by barter 
and trade. 

.The cut represents some interesting forms among the Mic-mac 
pipes. It is not claimed that they are very old. 
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V. Monitor 
Pipes. The next 
class of pipes, the 
Monitors, get their 
name from the re- 
semblance to the 
armored warships, 
the monitors which 
did such remarka- 
ble service during 
the war of the re- 

i bellion. These 
pipes have a long 
flat base with bowl 
which varies in 
shape, but gener- 
ally resembles an 
ordinary spool, 
having a projection 
above and below 
the bowl. 

The orifice is 
quite wide at the 
top, but tapers to 
a point in the stem 
where it is met by 
2 the boring which 

passes through the 
stem. 

There are many 
such pipes scat- 
tered throughout 
the various’ collec- 
tions in the United 

, States. Some are 
found in England 
and other parts of 
Europe. Mr. Mc- 
Guire says, “There 
is no pipe more 

striking and better marked than the Monitor, which is widely dis- 


ONITOR PIPE WITH FLANGED BOW 





' tributed in the eastern United States, being often found in mounds 


and other primitive burial places. . . . The delicacy of its finish, 
as well of its outline, is surpassed by no American pipe. The ma- 
terial from which they were usually made is a chlorite, or steatite, 
Or sometimes serpentine. . ... They vary in color from nearly 
white to jet black, being usually -highly polished and having re- 
markably thin bowls. The Monitor pipe is one upon which more 
care has been taken on the boring bowl and stem and polishing the 
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surface than any other type of pipe on the continent, not excepting 
the famous mound pipes. 

They vary in length from three to eighteen inches with a 
diameter from three-fourths of an inch to one and three-fourths 
inches. The stem-hole rarely exceeds one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and are bored with remarkable accuracy. . . . This re- 
markable accuracy is almost proof positive that the drilling was 
done with steel tools.” This is a conclusion which Mr. McGuire 
has drawn, but there are many archzologists and collectors who dif- 
fer with him on this point.. For the same reasoning would lead to 
thre conclusion that nearly all the pipes which have been found in the 
Mississippi Valley were post-Columbian, for the same skill was 
exercised in boring a hole through the stem and making it meet the 
opening in the bowl as is exhibited in the Monitor pipes. 

Mr. McGuire quotes 
Adair, who was Indian 
agent among the Chero- 
kees at an early date and 
was familiar with their 

ipes and theit customs. 

t is a question whether 
his description will apply 
to the Monitor: pipes. 

Adair says that “The 
Cherokees make beauti- 
ful stone pipes, the best 
of any of the Indians, for 
their mountainous coun- 
try contaitied many sorts 
of soil proper for such 
uses. They easily form- 
ed them with their toma- 
hawks and afterwards 
finished them with their 
knives; the pipes being 
of very soft quality until 
they are smoked and 
used to the fire, when 
they become quite hard.” 

The Monitor pipes 
have a flat base, bow! be- 
ing set in center, while 
the base projects both to- 
ward the smoker and be- 
yond the bowl. There is 
generally a flat projec- 
tion at the top of the 
bowl which adds to the 
gtacefulness of the fig- 


MONITOR PIPE WITH PLAIN BOWL. 
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ure. These Monitor pipes are soméwhat rare and are eagerly sought 
for by collectors. They are found in West Virginia, in North Caro- 
lina, in Tennessee, a few of them in Michigan and a number in 
Wisconsin. : 

Mr. West has quite a number of these Monitor pipes in his 
collection. One of these was found in Eagle townsinp, Richland 


- county, a region where emblematic mounds are numerous. This 


pipe is in the Logan collection of Beloit college. 


Mr. West says: “This is certainly one of the finest examples of the 
straight base Monitor pipe ever found in Wisconsin. It is nine imches long, 
two and three-quarters at base, with a bowl cavity of three-fourths of an 
inch in its greatest diameter. 

Another pipe in Mr. West’s collection is from a mound in Vernon county. 
It is the same length and form as the last described.. Another Monitor pipe 
was found in Marinette county;-another, four inches long, from Winnebago 
county, is in Hon, J. J. Pickett’s collection. Another, of mottled steatite, 
is five inches long, the base an inch wide, the bowl cavity made with a solid 
pointed drill, the stem-hole having a diameter of half an inch; it shows the 
striations distinctly. 

There is no evidence of metal tools having been used in its manufacture. 
A duplicate of this is in Mr. West’s collection. It is a surface find from 
Crawford county. Another was taken from a mound near Packwaukee, a 
region where emblematic mounds are very common. 

Another fine Monitor pipe was found on the surface in the town of 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee county. It is a greenish steatite and almost trans- 
lucent. It has a straight rounded base five and three-quarter inches long and 
two broad. The bow! resembles a spool and is two and-one-half inches high 
with a projecting flange helow and above. The bowl cavity is an inch wide 
and was made with a sand drill. It is peculiar in having the bow! near the 
end with the handle tapering to a point at the other end. It is doutitless the 
finest example of its class ever obtained in the state. 

Another fine specimen is in the Logan collection. It is also of greenish 
steatite and has the bowl near the stem end. It is five inches long and is 
peculiar in having the flange of the bowl cut off where it would come in 
contact with the smoker’s face. This pipe was plowed up on a farm at the 
foot of Lake Koshkonong, a region where emblematic mounds abound. 

Another pipe is precisely the same shape as the one above described. 
It is of catlinite. It was found in Barron county. 

Another similar pipe was found in Winnebago county. Another fine 
example is in Mr. H. B.. Hamilton’s collection. It came from Waupaca 
county. It is catlinite. It is three inches long with spool-shaped bowl in the 
middle of its rounded base. 

General Thurston describes several disk-pipes, one of which was found 
in a stone-grave cemetery, near Nashville, Tenn. He says the bowl is per- 
fect but the large thin circular disk that surrounded the stem-hole is 
broken. Another disk-pipe was found in Kentucky which shows the form 
of the original disk. It was probably the fashionable smoking pipe of the 
day in certain sections. The disk was doubtless a mere conceit used as an 


‘ ornamental handle by the Indian dandies of the time. A pipe of the same 


general form, made of limestone, was found near Chattanooga, Tenn. 


V. Curved Base Pipes. There is another class of pipes that 
resembles the Monitor but differs in having a curved base. 

The first specimens of these pipes were discovered by Mr. E. G. 
Squier while excavating one of the mounds in “Mound City.” They 
all have the curved base, but the bowl different kinds of animals 
and birds. The swallow, the toucan, the toad, and an unfinished 
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pipe also represents the toad, and a fragment of a pipe represents 
the frog. This specimen was carved in white limestone and was 
broken by fire. Another pipe represents a rattlesnake coiled around 
the bowl. The figure of the snake has a broad flat head and the 
body is singularly marked: Carved in porphyry. Mr. Squier says 
the sculptures of the toad are very truthful, the knotted, corrugated 
skin is so well represented that if placed in the grass would be mis- 
taken for the natural object. 

The question about these remarkable pipes is as to the people 
who were skillful enough to give them such perfect shapes and such 
a fine finish. Archeologists differ on this point. 

Mr. William Wallace Tooker says, “The discovery of the Monitor 
pipe with curved base among the effigies of Wisconsin and in the 
mounds of Ohio, I regard as an additional link i in the chain of evi- 
dence that they are of Algonquin manufacture.” 

Dr. Thomas Wilson contends that the objects wrought by the 
artists’ skill revealed familiarity with the animals of Southern and 
tropical latitudes. The materials from which they were made in- 
clude mica from the Alleghanies, obsidian from Mexico and jade 
and porphyry from still farther south. Some of these pipes are 
skillfully polished. Those.in shape of the human head as well as 
those in the shape of birds and animals are remarkably well exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. McGuire says that the Monitor pipe does not often appear 
west of the Ohio, but is found in Tennessee and North Carolina, 
but Mr. West has in his own collection a large number of both 
Monitor and curved base pipes found among the effigy mounds of 
Wisconsin. Such pipes are not found on the shores of Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario or on the St. Lawrence, but they are found on the 
Ohio River and Mississippi River as far north as the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas attributed this form of pipes to the Chero- 
kees, but the fact that the Dakotas passed through the regions along 
the Ohio River on their way to the region west of the Mississippi, 
and along with them went the Winnebagos, who were a branch of 
the same stock, and settled in Wisconsin in the region where so 
many Monitor ‘and curved base pipes have been found, would ex- 
plain the presence of the pipes in both régions. 

VI. The Disk pipe is worthy of study for its shape isso novel. 
It has no bowl, but instead of the bowl there is a flat disk with 
small and shallow orifice which leads into the stem or base, but the 
cavity is so shallow and so small that it would be impossible to hold 
tobacco to any amount. This has led some to conclude that the 
stem of the pipe was placed in the disk and the tobacco was placed 
in the end of the tube called the base of the pipe. 

As to the distribution of the Disk pipe, it should be said that they 
are found in Ontario and Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, but have 
not been found to any number in New York or in the Southern 
States or West of the Mississippi River. 
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Mr. McGuire thinks that the shape of the disk is so suggestive 
of the Jews harp as to indicate that this pipe was modeled after this 
musical instrument and that all these pipes were made after the ad- 
vent of the white man. 

A modification of the disk pipe is found in Kentucky, in Mis- 





DISK PIPE. 


souri and throughout an extensive territory surrounded by the Great 
Lakes, a region which was inhabited by the Iroquois and other tribes 
of the same stock. ° 

The peculiarity of this pipe is that the flat disk is placed upon 
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the base, which has the character of a tube, but extends beyond the 
disk, leaving a projection which might be used as a handle. This 
confirms the supposition that the disk was really the bowl. 

General Thruston speaks of two specimens of this type made of 
catlinite. In the Douglass collection there are six pipes of this 
character. Mr, David Boyle speaks of two from Ontario, one of 





HANDLED DISK PIPE. 


them made of catlinite. A specimen was taken from Mt. Carmel, 
Iil. A highly polished specimen was found in a mound near Green- 
ville, Ill., and a badly weathered lime-stone specimen was found in 
Union county, Kentucky. 

VII. The Handled Pipe. This is a peculiar class of curved 
pipes which is quite elaborate in shape, a specimen of which is 
shown in the cut. It has a disk, but there is an orifice through it 
which was apparently designed as a handle. The bowl itself is 
carved in shape of a bird. This pipe is in Mr. H. P. Hamilton’s 
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collection at Three Rivers, Wis. There are several specimens of 
handled pipes; two in Mr. West’s collection, one the Logan collec- 
tion Beloit college, another in the collection of the Wisconsin His- 
torical society. 

VIII. Tubular Pipes. This is a 
class which is quite widely distributed 
and cannot be confined to the Mound 
Builders’ territory. It has been a 
wonder with some as to what use was 
made of it, Some have imagined that 
it was used as a telescope. Others have 
regarded it as a cupping instrument, 
and still others call it a pipe. Relics 
similar to this are found among the 
Hupas and among the Pahutes of the 
Sierra Nevadas. The following is a 
description given by one who has seen 
a medicine-man treating a patient 
with one of these tubes: 

The mouth of the tube was placed 
on the skin above the congestion and 
the skin was drawn up by the medi- 
cine-man while another sang the chant 
or prayer. Sometimes the medicine- 
man keeps this treatment up all night 
with short intervals of rest; only a 
strong man can endure the strain of 
such treatment. 

Many other kinds of pipes might 
be mentioned and one is especially 
deserving of notice. It consists of a 
shallow bowl which is covered with 
knobs resembling huge warts. It 
has a short stem. It bears the name 
of the “Southern Mound-Pipes.” It 
is found on the Coast of Georgia in 
the Etowah Mound in that State, in 
North Carolina and many other. lo- 
calities. This pipe has been described 
by Mr. Clarence Moore, Mr. McGuire 
and other collectors but its distribu- 
tion was mainly confined to the 
' Southern States. 

Other kinds of pipes abounded in the arid regions of the West, 
along the Pacific Coast, in Mexico, Central America and Peru but 
it would take a full chapter to describe them and the subject there- 
fore must be left unfinished. 


TUBE PIPE. 























Book Reviews 


Band II., Heft 4, of the RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE VERSUCHE UND Vor- 
ARBEITEN, edited by Drs. Dieterich and Wiinsch, consists of a dissertation 
by Dr. G: Blecher entitled De Extisricio Carita Tria, in which the author 
discusses the ancient method of prophesying by the inspection of a victim’s 
entrails. He has made a wide collection of passages bearing on the subject 
from classical writers, and illustrates them by customs practiced among 
primitive people at the present day. Prof. Bezold contributes an appendix 
on the evidences of similar practices among the Babylonians. 

Professor E. Konig has issued a new pamphlet, “The Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Bible Proved to be true. Besides answering Prof. Delitzsch’s 
assertion in the last edition of his celebrated “Vortrage,” he has also directed 
himself against Dr. A. Jeremias’s new work on the subject. Prof. Kénig 
draws the reader’s attention to the works of Dr. Stucken, the real founder 
of the new astro-mythological system of historiography. 

The Babel-Bible controversy is still creating new pamphlets on the close 
connection of Old Babylonian ideas with modern civilization. Dr. H. Pudor 
has recently published a pamphlet of 59 pages, entitled, “Babel-Bibel in der 
Moderne Kunst,” in which he endeavors to show in a number of good illus- 
trations, the great importance of Babylonian art in general. Scholars, how- 
ever, will not agree with Dr. Pudor, when he attempts to show Japan to be 
“a modern Babel-Bibel Land,” and he even compares certain Japanese char- 
acters with the cuneiform writing. 

The recent number of Der Atte Ortrent (7 Jahr., Hft. 2) consists of a 
paper by Dr. H. Winckler on “Die Euphratlander und das Mittelmeer.” The 
author reviews the points of contact between Babylonia and Assyria on the 
one side, and the races of the Mediterranean on the other. With regard 
to the earlier period, however, Dr. Winckler reproduces the long exploded 
theory. that Mycenaean civilization was widely influenced by Babylonian 
culture through the medium of Sargon of Agade. The article occupies thirty- 
two pages, and has three illustrations. 

“Die HteroGLyPHEN” is a bulky quarto of 238 pages, by Dr. A. Eichhorn, 
recently published at Berlin, in which he gives a full decipherment of three 
assumed systems of writing of the Maya hieroglyphics of Central America. 
This is all very well, but at the same time Dr, Eichhorn gives us a discus- 
sion on the cosmography of the Maya which differs as widely as possible 
from any adopted by the philologist. Dr. Eichhorn’s book, however, will 
be a stimulus to the workers in the same field and thus reward him for his 
painstaking labors. 

A number of Palmyrene inscriptions procured by Prof. Puchstein in re- 
cent years, have been made the subject of an exhaustive study by Dr. 
Sobernheim and will essentially add to our knowledge of that interesting 
Aramaic idiom. Among them some bilingual texts are especially remarkable, 
the Greek legends of which have been explained by Dr. Puchstein himself. 
Excellent autotype reproductions of the inscriptions accompany the schol- 
arly work. 

f Contents of the Annales du Service des Antiquitiés de l’Egypte, Tome VI., 
asc. I. 

M. R. Fourteau, Notes on the navigation in the cataract of Assuan (the 
channels used before the modern regulations). Schweinfurth, Researches on 
the stone-age in Upper Egypt (many pictures, tracing almost all transitions 
found in European stone implements). Robert Mond, Report of work in 
the necropolis of Thebes during the winter of 1903-4 (clearing of a number 
of tombs, partly known, partly new; some very good results; plates with 
interesting funerary texts. 
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Fasc. 2—Daressy, Representation of an Egyptian horseman (and) An 
Archaic building at Nezlet Batran (tomb contemporary with “King Ser- 
— Alexis Malion, S. J., A new Coptic inscription from Philae (tomb- 
stone); Howard, Carter, Report of work done in Upper Egypt, 1903-1904 
(repairing various royal tombs and making them accessible); shrine of 
Nectanebo and monument of a king Horsiesi at Kuft, etc.). Legrain, Notes 
of inspection (3 new royal names, etc.) ; G. Lefebure and L. Barry, Report 
on excavations at Tehnehin, 1903-1904: (temple of Nero’s time, many Greek 
inscriptions showing that Tchneh corresponds to the classical Acoris). A. H. 
Sayce, Excavations at ed-Dér (cemeteries of prehistoric times and 12th 
dyn.) ; Sobhi Effendi Arif, Two years in the district of Minieh-Assiut. H. 
W. Seton-Karr, How the tomb galleries at Thebes were cut and the lime- 
stone quarried at the prehistoric flint-mines of the e. desert, (and) Discovery 
of a neolithic settlement in the w. desert, n. of the Fayoum. Lefebure, Notes 
Epigraphiques; Legrain, Notes d’inspection (titles of Tutankhamon). 

The statement, p. 119, that the tomb of Queen Hatshepsu (t) was found 
empty, requires a correction. Everything was stolen; the antiquity shops 
of Lux.or were full of objects from that tomb in the winter of 1904. 


F. W. von Bissing and A. E. P. Weigall, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai, Vol. 

I. Berlin: A. Dunker, 1905. Fol. 42p., 33 Plates (19 in phototype). 

A very meritorious undertaking which cannot be recommended heartily 
enough. ‘The authors have sacrificed the applause of the public and chosen 
to work exclusively for the good of science, perhaps, even more for future 
generations than for the contemporaries. How to become a “famous archaeol- 
ogist”? Nothing easier! Dig! Dig! Notwithstanding the destruction 
which has, under the name of “scientific exploration,” gone on in Egypt for 
many decennia, the country on the Nile still has many ruins, many tracts 
where necropoles must be suspected, half-plundered fields of exploitation, 
and by making holes here and there, even a blind “archzologist” must, in the 
end, strike a place where some antiquities, some-remnants of old buildings, 
ete., will allow him to send a report of “recent discoveries” to the news- 
papers. The papers will, of course, print greedily such reports, and the 
public which likes to read of “startling discoveries” (especially after meals) 
will be highly edified, although the great competition in “archzology” will 
make the fame of the discoverer only ephemeral. This fame explams the 
wild craze for digging which seizes even the most ignorant tourist in Egypt. 
Nothing necessary but money, why should he not participate in “scientific 
research” and its glory? It is true, science has gained considerably from the 
craze; new epigraphic and archeological material is streaming in every 
year, in consequence of that enthusiasm. But it has a dark side. First of 
all, tne neglect of saving precious material above ground, doomed to de- 
struction. Then the contemporaries of Angelo Mai were enthusiastic over 
the great discoveries due to his application of acids to palimpsest manu- 
scripts; the present generation curses the reckless destroyer. What will be 
the judgment of later scholars over most of our diggers can easily be foretold. 

In most cases, they act much worse than Angelo Mai; especially, the fate 
of buildings discovered by them is nothing but speedy destruction, in the 
better case, a slow destruction by the weather and the natives. 

Dr. von ie has lived in Egypt for a long time, he knows that coun- 
try and its archeological treasures, he has tasted of the pleasures and suc- 
cesses of the digger (the great excavations of the Berlin museum at Abusir 
were paid for and partly directed by him), and his means would allow him 
to dig regularly and extensively. It cannot be praised sufficiently that he 
and his amanuensis, Mr. Weigall, deny to themselves the pleasures and 
fame of the digger and turn to that which will ensure lasting fame to them: 
preserving neglected monuments for the use of future scholars by publication. 

It is known that several hundreds of “mastabas” (tombs) of the ancient 
—_ were discovered around ancient Memphis, especially by Mariette. 
What has been the result? The poor excerpts of the proper names and a 
few other inscriptions in Mariette’s Les Mastabas de Pancien empire. Where 
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the monument was sanded again, we may judge mildly of that strange treat- 
ment, but where it was left to destruction, Mariette’s method was not better 
than that of some hunters, in the golden days of buffalo hunting, who cut 
merely the tongue from their huge game. The high value which the sculp- 
tures of the “mastabas” possess for archeology, anthropology, palzography, 
above all for the history of art, has been recognized long ago, but, as chances 
existed to copy more attractive monuments, above all, the chances for dig- 
ging for “new finds,” those sculptures remained neglected. True, the 
Archxological Survey of Egypt has recently given some attention to those 
treasures and furnished a complete publication of the large tomb of Ptahho- 
tep, but this undertaking, -vith its many divided interests and its small annual 
publication, will be able to exhaust the material only in several centuries. 
The rapid decay of the monuments and their destruction by the natives selling 
“antikas” makes it desirable not to depend entirely on this publication, which 
must remain slow, because of its scanty means. 

It is consequently a very good and noble thing that Dr. von Bissing has 
now stepped in, pursuing the same course of rescuing those neglected treas- 
ures for future students by an exhaustive publication. One of the best 
tombs unearthed by de Morgan 13 years ago, an elaborate mastaba built 
under the first king of dyn. 6, finds here a most exhaustive description and a 
reproduction in beautiful heliotype-plates (mostly 8x1o inches, some a trifle 
larger). Drawings supplement these plates repeating all details not shown 
sufficiently clearly in the photographs, so that the loss to science would not 
be very great, if the rapacious Bedawin would do with our tomb the same 
thing which they did some years ago with many old tombs at Dahshur, viz., 
driving away the guards of the bureau of antiquities with arms and hacking 
the tombs hastily to pieces for sale to the tourists. 

I am not able to judge the merits of the architectural description ; the 
archeological discussion of the sculptures, however, is full of interesting 
points. Quite novel and very useful is the idea of p. 29: enumerating and 
classifying the parallel representations in other tombs. It is evident that 
the author is right with his theory: the artists had regular books of designs 
which, in part, were handed down through thousands of years. After the 
material will be increased sufficiently, scholars will be able to determine the 
schools of art, their localization and development, perhaps, even the artists. 
A very good beginning has been made hete. Of course, we need many more 
similar publications to build up a real history of the most remarkable bequest 
of ancient Egypt, its art, which finds, fortunately, more and more appreci- 
ation by modern students. 

_ I should advise him to include at this place, in the next similar publica- 
tion, also the proper names explaining the leoures of persons. P. 9 (pl. X.), 
it looks as though the name of the fitst personality below had escaped his 
attention. I see Ptah . . . but cannot make out the destroyed second part. 
—No. 4, the parallelism with the “box of purifying material” (hsmn) shows 
that the other box cannot be that “of measuring,” notwithstanding the strange 
orthography; “spices, perfumes” (later hswi) must be meant.—No. 6. Sgrt 
may mean also “stopping,” transitively—If, in 7, the determinative “net” is 
(as it seems) not visible on the stone, sht might mean “stroke, pull.” The 
analogy of wdt in No. g for the somewhat strange rdyt does ont quite satisfy 
me. However, parallels may decide this—No. 8 “[turn here] thy face, strike” 
(i. e., pull)—19 Msvd “fattening,” No. 25. The new monument seems to 
furnish the reading snm which, of course, niust mean “to cram with fatten- 
ing balls.” Vnmg. (The pictures represent, by the way, the rolling of these 
balls between the hands into an oblong form.)—27 (cp. p. 24).. In swsv= 
.Swt we have the confusion of two similar letters in the hieratic. I do not 
know which reading is the better one; to assume a confusion of the 2 s-sounds 
(so as to find a causative s-wsv “fattening,” cp. Note 29 on wsv) is not quite 
safe. In 29 and 30, nzft “to strike” has already a meaning akin to the Coptic 
development’ of noudj, “to throw down.”—Svtbw in 41 would seem to mean 

irrigated land ;” a similarity to the Semitic root svtp may be accidental (?) ; 
of course, the Copticshoteb “to muzzle” (p. 25; a well known word, by the 
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way) has nothing to do with it—No. 40, I consider ywis as a not infrequent 
abbreviation for ywtsi “they come.”—52. “This is a (real, good?) catch.” 
52. Sokhet is not quite “marsh-land,” but the open “country” in opposition 
to the city—The first sign in 59—ssvp?—77, I translate “shake well, make it 
settle itself !”—8o, “it is a pleasant taste (dp??) for (everybody's) mouth” 
—if the lower signs really belong to the inscription—P. 27 (ad 62) h'wy 
does not mean “double joy” but joyful are,” a well known verbal form.— 
Ad 66, in my discusion of the sign ss m (Rec. Trav.), I had already sug- 
gested to take it as a causative of sumaw/?) “go.”—P. 29; Beni Hasan (not 
ss!).—The difficult question of transliteration has been treated in a rather 
neutral and skilful way; a for the objectionable ” of the “Berlin system” 
may do in tests of that age, but hardly in vocalized forms. P. 9, “Athotis— 
onX, however, seems to me a most dangerous principle; half Grecianized 
half Egyptian (the Manethonian Athotis has, besides, no right here; because 
Manetho transliterates the king in question: Othoes. If we have to follow 
his poor and whimsical transliterations (as is the modern fashion), let us 
follow them at least exactly). Or we could write, at the side of Heracles— 
Hercules, also “Junocles”? The treatment of the name Gem-ni-kai, p. I, is 
certainly a progress over the senseless ka-gem-ne of others, but I question, 
if the respectful orthographic arrangement is used with the word ka (or 
rather, as I think, kay) which seems to be kept at the first place, followed 
by a relative clause. The endearing mutilation Mmy (cp. p. 29) confirms 
von Bissing’s explanation for the rest. 

Some diversity of opinion must be allowed for the philological interpreta- 
tion of the numerous small inscriptions accompanying the sculptures (gath- 
ered in the publication, chapter IV.). Those little texts are very difficult, 
being abrupt, sometimes jocular, always written in a rather obscure style, 
frequently intelligible only by comparison with parallel representations. 1 
believe some. of them formed part of those old books of designs and were 
unintelligible to later artists. However, the writer has advanced our under- 
_— considerably by his connected treatment and the discussion in chap- 
er V. 

The complete explanation of the animals represented is a very welcome 
chapter, especially, because it includes the birds, fishes and reptiles; similar 
studies usually break off with the easiest part, the quadrupeds. The publica- 
tion contains a great many interesting details: e. g., the perverse taste of the 

tians at that age is most instructively shown, pl. 11. Hyzena meat was 
considered such a delicacy that the unclean animals were caught and fat- 
tened with poultry. Pl. 20 and 21 furnish a small historical detail. Our 
high official had, at the time, when the tomb was decorated, no legitimate 
wife, but the king had betrothed to him a small princess (of whom here 
“the great”—i. e., official—and “good”—i. e., familiar—name are given). She 
is represented here as a playing child but is already called “his beloved and 
esteemed wife.” Certainly she was not yet in his house, and he may have 
died, before she entered it. 

The second volume of the publication is promised; the comparatively 
low price at which both volumes will be sold (50 marks) indicates that the 
editor is sacrificing considerable money for the publication. He and his 
assistant, Mr. Weigall, deserve our thanks; if, as I understand, this is merely 
the opening of a series of similar publications, science may expect consid- 
erable advancement by it, especially our knowledge of ancient Egyptian art. 

Philadelphia. W. Max Mutter. 











